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A Golden Opportunity! 


Here’s a golden opportunity for you. When 
you use Collectrite Service, both you and 
your past-due customers benefit. Through 
Collectrite Service you receive money 
which you have been unable to collect. 
Your past-due customers benefit through 
freedom from worry and the satisfaction of 
doing the right thing. Try Collectrite today. 


Collectrite Service anywhere through Collection Service Division Members of 


Associatep Crepir Rureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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She can handle 
4 times as many accounts 


with Recordak 
Photographic Billing 








l_arce stores, small stores, makes no and sales slips are mi rofilmed . 2 pur hases reduces inquiries by as 


difference. As long as you have 2500 sent on to customer. It’s as simple much as 90%. And to answer the 

or more active accounts, you'll find as it sounds! remaining inquiries, you have a com- 

that each billing clerk can handle up Results: Posting operations are re- plete record on film easy to check 

to 4 times as many accounts. Stores duced 85% or more. This alone would in Recordak Film Reader . abso- 

which have doubled—even re-doubled justify the use of a Recordak Micro- lutely accurate because it’s a photo- 
their volume since adopting this filmer. You also end costly overtime graphic record of originals! 


system still carry on with the same at billing peaks . . . save on space and Cost is surprisingly low. Get a 


billing machinery . . . even cut sta- Recordak Microfilmer for as litth 
You'll save time and money the tionery and postage costs. $550 .. 


number of people. a 
: . rent one for a small monthly 
very first month. Here’s how: Only What's important, too vour cCus- charge. Film costs next to nothing 
the sales check totals are entered on tomers appreciate getting sales slips (record 54 


+ sales slips on a penny’s 
bill . . . no description needed. Bill with bills . . . ends confusion about worth 


Mail coupon today. 
Prices quoted subj : tl 
-———— MAIL COUPON TODAY 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 


SRECORDERK a : - 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
conta 


F ; : Gentlemen: Please send folder describing 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) E Recordak Billing System 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 
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Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 





Are You headed for trouble 
Ir. Manager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 
responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 





Experiemce has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 

following uses— Collection follow up. @ Acccunt re- 
strictions. @ Trial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.50; 500—$5.00; 1,000—$9.50. Postage is extra. 
Size 9¥2"" by 12” 
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NELIES (\ 


COLLECTION NOTICES 


@ SAVE TIME 


Outgoing envelope, notice form and return 
envelope are combined in a single unit. 
You save time-wasting clerical handling, 
addressing and inserting. 


@ SAVE MONEY 


TRIPLE-DUTY notices are mailed sealed 
just like First-Class mail, yet require only 
2¢ postage anywhere in the United States. 
You save $10 on every thousand. 


@ SPEED COLLECTIONS 
TRIPLE-DUTY gets First-Class attention. 


All your customers have to do is read the 
message, detach the stub, and put the 
check and stub in the reply envelope. 
Since there is nothing to fill out, nothing 
to lose, payments are made easy and will 
come in faster. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Originotors and sole mfrs. of Triple-Duty Envelopes 





FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 
CLIP COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 











TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. CW-6-58 
Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 

352 4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 

Gentlemen: Please send samples and price list to 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
TYPE OF BUSINESS 
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HAT IS THE purpose of charge 
accounts? As I see it all charge 
accounts and credit plans have a 
single purpose—to facilitate the sale 
of merchandise at a profit. A charge 
sale is basically a conversion of one 
form of asset to another—inventory 
to receivable. Profit is not realized 
until the receivable is converted to 
a third form cash. There 
are many which influence 
the measure of profit in the process 
of converting 


of asset 


factors 


receivables to cash 
but we can unequivocally state that 
converting inventory to receivables 
through the medium of charge ac- 
counts is normally profitable. Inven- 
tory risks are greater than receiv- 
able risks by a ratio of five or six 
to one—the relationship between 
markdowns and bad debts. 

The profit derived 
from charge accounts will vary from 
store to store depending to a large 
extent on the following factors: 

1. Markup 


measure of 


2. Average sale 

3. Transactions per account 
4. Operating expenses 

5. Collection ratios 

6. Credit service charges 


Credit and 
ment efficiency 


collection depart- 


8. Customer income level 

9. Store reputation 

10. Competition. 

I have not attempted to state these 
factors in the order of their impor- 
tance. As a matter of fact, the im- 
portance of each factor would ob- 
viously vary from store to store. 

Let us now look at the various 
charge account plans in use in re- 
tail stores today. Since we are con- 
fining our study to short-term ac- 
counts, the extended instalment con- 
tract plans will not be included. The 
most common varieties are: 

1. Thirty-day accounts 
fees for delinquency 

2. Thirty-day accounts with de- 
linquency fees at 90 or 120 days 

3. Ninety-day 
service charge 

4. Thirty-day 


tion terms 


with no 


accounts with no 


accounts with op- 


5. Revolving accounts. 

The profitability of each one of 
these plans is influenced to some ex 
tent by the factors previously men 
tioned. It should be interesting to 
see if we can determine how much. 
The standard 30-day plan is still 
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the most frequently used plan in 
the department and specialty store 
field although it has been 
ground recently to other plans. 
There are many high class depart- 
ment and 


losing 


specialty stores which 
offer no other type of charge ac 
count. These stores cater to a class 
of customers incomes 
well frequently to 
high income groups. Their merchan- 
dise offerings bear high markups; 
average high and transac- 
account fewer than the 
promotional department stores. The 
high markup store invariably has 
an outstanding 


with family 


above average 


sale is 
tions per 


fashion reputation. 
By maintaining high standards for 
their charge customers they can 
operate their credit, collection, bill 
ing and prebilling departments effi- 
ciently and still obtain good collec- 
tion turnover. This type of opera- 
tion usually has lower bad debt 
losses than the average store. Charg- 
ing fees for delinquency is not too 
important to such stores and is 
usually avoided unless such fees are 
the general practice in the locality of 
the store. 


Delinquency Charges 


The problem of imposing delin 
quency charges on 30-day accounts 
involves considerations of customer 
relations as well as legal complica- 
tions. Of the two the former is more 
important. Most stores have charge 
customers who for years have been 
purchasing from $500 to $1,000 an- 
nually—well in excess of the aver- 
age customer—and liquidating the 
monthly balances in three to five 
months. Collection departments are 
so accustomed to the paying habits 
of these customers that they rarely 
bother them with overdue notices. 
In eastern cities particularly, this 
type of customer is considered val- 
uable. The volume is excellent, the 
risk good, even if the accounts are 
a little slow. If a store independently 
establishes a policy of delinquency 
fees and assesses this group of cus- 
tomers, that may surrender 
the volume to a competitor. In Cleve- 
land where the majority of stores 
have been charging delinquency fees 
for many 


store 


years, the customer has 
nothing to gain by transferring her 
business to another store since she 
will receive similar treatment. 


At the January N.R.M.A., Credit 





Management Division session a show 
of hands indicated that 30 stores are 
now charging service charges on at 
counts 60 to 90 days past due. Ten 
stores are charging one per cent on 
the unpaid balance, 18 charge 112 per 
cent and two are charging 42 of one 
per cent. Since at least 150 stores 
were represented, the vast majority 
still do not charge delinquency fees. 
Fear of conflict with the 
statutes deters many 


usury 
stores from 
charges on 
due 30-day accounts. Attorneys us- 
ually handle the subject very gin- 


assessing service past 


gerly and an unequivocal answer is 
almost impossible to get. They us- 
ually advise obtaining an agreement 
from the customer before invoking 
the charge. Most usury laws refer to 
and the debatable 
whether a_ credit 


loans point is 


sale of goods 
wherein title passes immediately on 


delivery can ever be classified as a 


loan. Stores with the courage of 
their convictions have gone ahead 
with the move and have not re- 


tracted because of a few customer 
complaints. The ideal situation re 
sults when stores in the same lo- 
adopt similar and 
customers cannot play one against 
the other. 

Service charge income 


cality practices 


from 30 
day accounts which are past-due 60 
or 90 days will not be nearly as 
large as that derived from revolving 
charge accounts. Customers have us 
ually reduced their 
siderably when the charge is as- 
and pay up quickly there- 
after. Its chief value is to stimulate 
collections. 

Many promotional department 
stores have met the terms competi- 
tion of men’s specialty stores and 
home furnishing specialty stores by 
extending 
furniture 


balances con 


sessed 


credit on 
and floor coverings on 
three payment plans with no service 


coats, sults, 


charge. A separate account based on 
a signed agreement may be opened 
or the store may arrange to debit a 
customer's 30-day account with one 
third of the purchase price. Such ac- 
commodations are usually restricted 
to better risks so that payment ac- 
cording to terms is pretty well’ as- 
sured. Since they are dealing with 
high unit purchases bearing large 
dollar if not 
such 


percentage markup 
profitable. 


Agreements frequently provide for 


transactions are 
























service charges on any balance 
owing after $0 days. Some stores 
will include regular service charges 
in their 90-day agreements with the 
understanding that they will be 
credited if the account is paid in full 
within the 90-day period 

The 30-day account with option 
terms is, of course, the J. L. Hud 
son Plan. It is quite interesting to 
note that this giant store, which has 
always been reputed to enjoy col- 
lection ratios between 65 per cent 
and 70 per cent, has seen fit to put 
all customers on the same basis as 
far as payment terms are concerned. 
Initially this plan applied only to 
new accounts but recently was ex- 
panded to include all charge account 
customers of the store regardless of 
the previous history of the account. 
The rate of service charge was ini 
tially one per cent but was recently 
raised to 14% per cent. The service 
charge is added to the ending bal 
ance of the second statement so that 
payments and returns made within 
the billing period are credited before 
the charge is assessed. Hudson’s 
competitors immediately followed 
the lead and instituted similar cred- 
it policies. Our Midwestern friends 
must be admired for their fearless- 
ness in enforcing 30-day terms and 
in penalizing those who by choice 
or of necessity take longer than 30 
days. These stores obtain the full 
benefit of their merchandise mark- 
up by converting a high percentage 
of their receivables to cash within 
30 days plus a compensating income 
for the expense of carrying a por- 
tion of their receivables beyond 30 
days. Collection procedures are sim- 
plified somewhat by the option 
terms. Since a customer can elect to 
pay one-fourth of her account a 
great number of “partial payment” 
notices are eliminated. 

What are some of the possible dis- 
advantages of this apparently ideal 
account? A reduction in collection 
percentages can be expected. Many 
customers will take advantage of 
the option terms. Kenneth Mages, 
C.P.A., and a well-known authority 
on retail operations has written an 
article which originally appeared in 
the July, 1957, Department Store 
Economist, reprinted in Credit Cur- 
rents, December, 1957, entitled “Don’t 
Sell the 30-Day Account Short.” Mr. 
Mages points out that 30-day cus- 
tomers transferred to revolving 
credit (meaning taking advantage 
of option terms) may be tempted to 
overbuy with resultant build-up in 
receivables, collection and bad debt 
problems. He stresses the necessity 
of keeping accurate statistics on bad 





debt losses on 30-day accounts trans 


ferred to revolving credit. The use 


of the Optional Plan will enable any 
store to do this very easily All ac 
counts are potential revolving chargs 
accounts under option terms. If the 
over-all charge account write-off in 
creases disproportionately to sales, a 
fair conclusion would be that the op 
tional terms are largely responsible 
Mr. Mages also stresses the necessity 
of good aging methods. Optional ac 
counts must be aged, in my opinion 
as revolving accounts since the cus 
tomer is required to pay only one 
fourth of her balance. 

In evaluating optional account, o1 
any other charge account plan fo1 
that matter, the entire picture must 
be reviewed for a period of several 
years. Sales, collection turnover, bad 
debt losses, receivables, operating ex 
penses service charge income, and 
customer acceptance must all be con 
sidered. When attention is focused 
on one factor—bad debts fon example 

without looking at increased sales 
and service charge figures, an erro 
neous evaluation can result. Optional 
accounts were introduced in the 
Hudson plan in the spring of 1956 
This firm should have a sound basis 
of evaluation by the end of 1958. 


Revolving Credit Plans 

It is not my purpose to discuss in 
detail the various revolving credit 
plans in use at department and spe 
cialty stores. A comparison of some 
of the features of a typical revolving 
charge plan with those of the Op 
tional Account would be helpful 
The typical revolving account pro 
vides for payment within 30 days 
with no service charge. The first 
bill usually has no service charge 
posted but if the customer does not 
pay in full the charge is added to 
the entire previous balance at sec 
ond billing. As noted before, the Op 
tional Account provides for service 
charges to be added to the ending 
balance of the second bill after re 
turns and payments have been de 
ducted. The Optional Account in ef 
fect waives the first month’s service 
charge. This feature undoubtedly 
has good customer acceptance but 
customers also accept the standard 
revolving account with — service 
charge on the first balance unless 
paid in full 

The typical revolving plan re 
quires retirement of balances with 
in six to ten months. The Optional 
Account is intended to effect liqui 
dation within four months. Cus 
tomers may take considerably long 
er however by paying one-fourth of 
the declining balance with a mini 
mum payment of $10.00. The receiv 












able build-up will undoubtedly be 
greater and collection ratio lowe! 
under the typical revolving plan than 
under the Optional Plan, credit d« 
partment efficiency being equal 
Robert M. Grinager, Credit Man 
ager of Hudson’s has emphasized in 
his talks on the Optional Plan that 
his credit department has the same 
high standards for new Optional Ac 
count customers as they previously 
maintained, for new account cus 
tomers on the straight 30-day plan 
This may very well be the key to a 
more profitable operation. I believe 
that the time is ripe for all credit 
departments to upgrade their stand 
ards for new revolving account cus 
tomers and to eliminate the unsatis 
factory accounts from their current 
lists as quickly as possible. There is 
no profit in any account that has to 
be collected by an attorney or col 


lection agency 


Service Charges 


At l4e per cent service charge 
rate, a store with a substantial re« 
volving charge account volume will 
have service charge income ranging 
from eight to ten per cent of revolv 
ing sales. In today’s competitive 
market can the merchandise divi 
sion add eight per cent to gross mat 
gin’ 


Can the sales promotion divi 
sion increase sales by even three pe 
cent. These accomplishments are not 
likely to happen in 1958. The objec 
tive of credit and collection managers 
should be to preserve as much of 
this important service charge in 
come as possible. It should not be 
dissipated through costly operations 
and abnormal bad debts 

I have tried to suggest to you a 
few practical ideas on _ profitable 
charge account operations. There is 
no formula that can be applied to 
every store. The high class specialty 
store can use the standard 30-day 
account profitably without charging 
any fees for delinquency. A depart 
ment store selling medium to high 
price merchandise might find it more 
profitable to assess credit service 
charges on 30-day accounts at 90 o1 
120 days. Another department store 
may find it most desirable to intro 
duce an optional plan especially if 
competition is inclined to do like 
wise. Many department stores which 
serve a large cross section of the 
public may find that a combination 
of the 30-day account with service 
charges added at 90 days for one 
group of customers and a standard 
revolving charge account plan fo 
another group of customers, would 
be the most profitable variety of 
credit services for them wk 
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IE BOOM in capital goods, so 

characteristic of our economy in 
many of the postwar years, has ta- 
pered off. This decline in plant and 
equipment spending is going hand- 
in-hand with inventory liquidation. 
The size of the industrial expansion 
that has taken place is staggering 
to contemplate. Virtually every in- 
dustry is carrying a load of excess 
productive capacity. 

We are becoming increasingly 
aware that it will take time to work 
off the unused productive capacity 
generated by the investment boom. 
In the interim, there will be no 
major stimulus from a privately fi 
nanced capital goods surge. The 
economic uncertainties thus ungen 
dered are creating a psychology of 
wait and see, rather than, go ahead 
and try. We tend more and more to 
keep production in close alignment 
with sales, and current sales are 
none too good. And so the cycle in 
which we find ourselves is that of 
a capital goods recession compound 
ed by an inventory recession. 

How long will this recession last? 
Will it deepen into a depression? 
What industries wil be affected the 
most? What industries will be af 
fected the least? What will be the 
course of credit, of interest, of con- 
sumer spending, of prices, and of 
taxes? When will the downward 
trend stop? 

Coming events cast their shadow 
before, in business and economics, 
as well as in everything else. What 
is going on in hasic raw materials 
industries today tells the story of 
tomorrow in the finished goods into 
which these raw materials go. 

Take the steel industry, for ex 
ample. It is a prime indicator of our 
economic course. Steel goes into 
thousands of products from kitchen 
gadgets to bridge beams. Steel con 
sumption today reflects the finished 
goods manufactures of tomorrow. 
Currently, steel consumption is 
ahead of steel production, for many 
steel users are living off their in- 
ventories for the time being. 

In some shapes and types of steel, 
orders have declined almost 70 per 
cent from a year ago. Order cut 
backs and cancellations have been 
persistent. The only hopeful sign 
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in the steel picture is that the rate 
of steel inventory liquidation is 
slowing down. With so many steel 
users on a hand-to-mouth basis, the 
demand cannot get much worse. In 
many quarters, in fact, inventories 
seem to be stabilizing at the thirty 
to sixty-day level. The scrap steel 
market is showing faint signs of 
strength, suggesting that the steel in 
dustry may even now be rounding 
out its bottom. 

Increased spending for defense, 
accelerating the. road building pro 
gram, erecting new schools and pub- 
lic buildings and bridges will bring 
about a step-up in steel purchases. 
It will, however, take time for such 
projects to take shape and for steel 
orders to be placed. Meantime, with 
inventories so close to bottom, some 
steel orders for replenishment will 
take place. As steel consumers be 
come aware of this revival of inter- 
est, they will engage in larger order- 
ing for their production cycles. 
These factors, operating independ 
ently, but nevertheless bringing 
about a shift away from liquidation 
and toward demand, will signalize 
the end of the recession in steel 
They will also forecast the pickup 
in the months to follow of finished 
goods industries. The signs of this 
snapback in the steel industry will 
not, however, become clear until the 
last quarter of 1958. When the fig 
ures for the year are added up, steel 
production will be down substantial 
ly from 1957. Steel consumption will 
not be down quite as much, as part 
of consumption will come from in 
ventory. 

As paperboard is used for con 
tainers and corrugated boxes for a 
tremendous variety of products, 
ranging from toothpaste tubes to 
television sets, paperboard is another 
barometer of future business condi 
tions. Food and beverage customers, 
for example, account for almost 30 
per cent of total production. Pro 
duction is down substantially in the 
paperboard industry. Customers are 
holding back, waiting to see what 
will happen. The increasing lag in 
order placing would seem to provide 
another storm signal that the reces- 
sion will continue for some time to 
come. 


Copper, and other non-ferrous 
metals, like aluminum, manganese, 
nickel, lead, zinc, and tin are like 
wise basic in our economy. Demand 
for them likewise reflects future de 
mand for the products into which 
they are shaped. These basic raw 
materials are currently plagued by 
aggravating surpluses. Lead and 
zine are particularly weak, suffer 
ing from reduced sales and growing 
Although current curtail 
ments in copper mining will bring 
output in line with demand, it will 
take over three months for this re 
duced mining to be reflected in low 
er refining. And so brass mill and 
copper wire mill shipments will re 
main near their current low level 
until the third quarter. It will not 
be until the last quarter of 1958 that 
a revival in copper demand will 
come about, and this will not be re 


stocks. 


flected in the finished products into 

which copper is made until 1959 
Coal is likewise a basic industry 

Although more 


coal in 1958, the steel industry will 


utilities will use 


use less, coal exports will decline 
and the coal industry will continue 
to look on hard times. With the end 
of the capital goods boom, with in 
dustry deferring as many of its cap 
ital goods programs as possible, and 
with replacement projects being cur 
tailed, the machine tool 
will be at its lowest ebb since 1949. 
In the wake of this decline will 
come the closing down of many 
older and less efficient plants, and 
some of these permanently. A stag 
gering decline is inevitable for non 
residential construction and for pri 


business 


vately carried out engineering proj 
ects. Price cutting in the construc 
tion equipment business, for the 
lean market available, will be worse 
than for many years. Even the hith 
erto happy shipbuilding industry 
will fall on evil times. The probabil 
ity of new tanker orders in remote 
The backlogs of shipyards’ orders 
will rapidly dwindle, and they will 
not be refilled this year. 

Although the use of new synthetic 
textiles will gain in 1958, the con 
sumption of textiles as a whole will 
drag, and the basic textile industry 
this year will continue to see a slow 
decline in prices, profits, and output. 





Fears engendered by the recession 
will cause retail stores, garment 
makers, and cloth customers to con 
tinue their hand-to-mouth buying. 

Although the automobile industry 
is not basic in the sense that the 
foregoing are, its fortunes reflect 
the health of the economy. The early 
predictions were that the automobile 
industry would produce 6,500,000 
new passenger cars in 1958. These 
were subsequently revised to 6,000, 
000, and the last official prediction 
was 5,500,000. On the basis of pres 
ent production and anticipated de 
mand, it seems more likely that they 
will end up 1958 by producing 5,000, 
000 new passenger cars, down 1674 
per cent from 1957. This estimate 
takes into account the possible sales 
tonic of earlier introduction of new 
models and of the buying ahead in 
anticipation of a prolonged strike. 
About the only company in the in 
dustry that may break even with 
1957 in passenger car sales is the 
American Motors Company, with its 
Rambler. Production and sales of 
trucks will be off from 1957 also, 
but not to the same degree. 

The declining sales of new passen- 
ger cars will find its counterpart in 
many other consumer durables. Re 
tailers will fret about their declines 
in appliance sales. They will decide 
to play safe, keep fewer washing 
machines and refrigerators on hand, 
figuring in this period of easy sup 
ply, they can get them as they need 
them. The wholesaler and the manu 
facturer will therefore find their 
stocks of consumers durables mount 
ing. They will therefore order less 
from their suppliers, and the chain 
reaction of a shrinking cycle will 
accentuate 

With 
declining sales in so many lines, 
rail freight business will decline 
again in 1958, and passenger deficits 
will get worse. The net profits for 
the rails will be less than in the rela 
tively poor year of 1957. Caught in 
a vise between 


decreased production and 


inflationary 
and an archaic system of regula 
tions, the railroads will be unable 
to adjust their rates to their soaring 
expenses. What they need is prompt 
and favorable action on rate in 


costs 


creases, railway mail pay, and an im 
provement in freight volume. What 
they will get is a moderate rate in 
crease, some relaxation in regula 
tion, and partial tax relief. The 
eastern railroads will not get their 
request for Government ownership 
of the equipment for their commuter 
lines; nor will they get Government 
subsidies to enable them to carry 
the commuter side of their business. 


The ill fortunes of the railroads will 
be reflected in the business of the 
rail equipment companies, and they 
will tend to diversify into other 
lines, as their locomotive, passenge1 
car, and freight car business falls 
off. Airlines will continue to show 
increased sales volume, but their 
rates will be kept too low to enable 
them to improve their earnings 

Increasing curtailments at the 
manufacturers and raw materials 
levels are evident today in layoffs, 
reductions in the work week, and 
eliminations of overtime. As these 
deflationary forces gather headway, 
they disturb and upset the psychol 
ogy of the consuming public, induc 
ing fear and uncertainty. And so 
consumers will tend to show strong 
resistance to selling pressures. They 
will save more and spend less in 
1958. They will seek out the cheaper 
cuts of meat, and the cheaper pair 
of shoes. They will try to make the 
old car do one year longer. They will 
engage in more careful and more 
selective buying 


Spending Psychology 
And this tightening consumer 
spending psychology will find its 
reflection in retail stores. They will 
They will 
price more, and quality less. Al 
though food 


cut inventories stress 
will advance 
some, prices of many soft goods and 
consumer durables will go dowr 
Variety stores will not be as ad 
versely affected 

Although consumers will spend 


prices 


less at retail for general merchan 
dise, they will spend more for toys 
and furniture. They will buy more 
drugs and They 
will bowl more, and go to the movies 


pharmaceuticals 


less. Sustained new housing con 
struction will act as a prop to the 
sales of carpets and other home ac 
cessories. 

Will prices in general go down in 
1958? Will the cost of living index 
show a decline? Rising prices are a 
recurring feature of the expanding 
phase of a business cycle. It would 
seem, therefore, that falling prices 
would be concomitant with a declin 
ing phase. Some prices of course 
will go down, based on the decline 
of raw materials prices in copper, 
tin, cotton, fuel oil, and natural rub 
ber. The surplus supply of finished 
goods will result in keen price com 
petition. But wage rates will not go 
down. They usually go only one 
way nowadays 
cession 


recession or no re 
and that is up. Wages will 
impose a floor below which manu 
factured goods prices cannot go 
Farm price supports will put a floor 
below which food prices cannot go. 


And so the over-all price index, in 


stead of showing a decline, will show 
a slight increase for 1958 


How about the price for the loan 
? Interest rates have al 
ready done down. There will be a 


further decline, and it will apply 


of money‘ 


both to short-term and to long-term 
interest rates. Mortgage rates have 
already eased. They will ease some 
more. As instalment credit charges 
are usually immune to shifts in the 
short-term money market, it is not 
likely that such charges will slip in 
1958 

But easier terms in_ short-term 
credit are in the cards. Automobile 
notes will stretch out for 
periods More customers at stores 
will ask for ninety-day 
fewer, for thirty-day accounts. Cus 
tomers in 


longe 
accounts 


general will press for 
easier terms 

As bank loans are now being re 
paid in greater amounts, the banks’ 
lendable funds is ex 
panded. This will make the banks 
compete harder for loans. This will 


supply of 


result in a lowering of interest rates 
As short-term funds become increas 
ingly available, both the Treasury 
Department and major sales finance 
companies will 


lower the yields 


they pay. Further reductions in the 
rediscount rate will be accompanied 
by further declines in_ interest 
Even though banks will 


have ample reserves, the Federal 


char ges 


Reserve Board may lower the re 
serve requirements of member! 
banks, making for more ample sup 
plies of money, and increasing the 
interest. This 
general easing of credit will spur 
further 


pressure for lower 


reductions in real estate 
mortgage interest rates 
Will cheaper 


business expansion and 
I 


money stimulate 
inventory 
accumulation? Cheaper money can 
not do this job alone. People bo: 
They 


do not borrow money just because 


row when they need money 


it is cheap. More companies in 1958 
will cut down on short-term borrow 
ing, and will finance their needs out 
of current sales. They will use cash 
generated by cutting 
and operating expenses, rather than 


inventories 


committing themselves to loan obli 
gations. Of course, companies affect 
ed by the Government's paring of 
progress payments for defense con 
tracts will still have to borrow. And 
lower interest rates will no doubt 
stimulate municipal bond offerings 
for schools and public works 

What, effect will the business de 
Collec 
tions will be slower on accounts re 
ceivable 


cline have on collections? 
Delinquencies will rise 
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Car buyers, hard pressed to make 
payments to keep their cars, will 
try to neglect other obligations. Re 
possessions will rise. New credit 
applications will be more closely 
scrutinized. Collection efforts will be 
stepped up. Delinquencies will con- 
tinue to climb. Collection agencies 
will be given more accounts with 
which to deal. Slowdowns in pay 
ments will be most evident where 
unemployment hits hardest. Skip 
customers will be running faster. 
Credit people will dun sooner, and 
follow even more persistently. And 
even more prudent and restrictive 
credit policies will prevail. 

Will any lines of business activity 
compare favorably with 1957? Pre- 
dictions have been made that the 
petroleum industry would. But fuel 
oil is in more than adequate supply. 
It has suffered a heavy reduction in 
use for production purposes. Re- 
duced demand will lead to a shaky 
price structure. The general over 
supply of both crude oil and petrol 
eum products will result in a weak- 
ened price structure. Some areas 
will be plagued by gasoline price 
wars. As the price structure contin 
ues to weaken, refiners will trim 
their gasoline and heavy fuel oil 
prices. Although sales for the petrol 
eum industry may show an increase 
in 1958, éarnings will be down as 
against 1957. 

Predictions were made that the 
tire and rubber industry would com 
pare favorably with 1957. These pre 
dictions are still sound so far as re- 
placement tire sales are concerned. 
But they cannot possibly hold true 
for the original equipment business 
on new cars. Inventories of finished 
tires are up considerably from a year 
ago. This will result in price cutting 
and in curtailment of production. 
Auto production cutbacks and the 
general business decline will con 
tinue to be deflationary. Although 
truck tire sales increases will help, 
they will not be enough to make 
1958 a better year than 1957. 

Predictions were made that new 
housing would compare favorably 
with 1957. For the last two years, 
residential starts have dropped sub- 
stantially, and it is said that new 
housing has been through its reces 
sion and is now on the road back. 
Regression has backed up demand. 
There has been a pickup in new fam- 
ily formations. Mortgage financing 
is easier. Interest rates are down. 
All these things are true. But what 
about the state of mind today of a 
man and woman who might need a 
home? They tend to be cautious 
They see the signs of curtailed busi 
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ness activity. They feel insecure 
even about continued employment 
They may be tempted to double up 
with others, rather than make the 
plunge at this time. After all, the 
purchase of a new home is probably 
the biggest investment most of them 
will ever make. On the other hand, 
they will be tempted by the stretch 
out in repayment terms of lending 
institutions. They will be attracted 
to the lower cost housing on which 
many builders will concentrate. 
They will be happy about the new 
Federal Housing provision whereby 
they may include their closing costs 
in their over-all mortgage. And so, 
on balance, it seems likely that the 
number of new: housing starts in 
1958 will at least equal those of 1957 
Bear in mind also that Congress will 
appropriate huge sums for urban re 
newal, part of which will be used 
this year. 

This favorable trend in new hous- 
ing will provide a prop to the econ 
omy. It will encourage a revival in 
lumber, gypsum, hardware, cement, 
and furniture. Even now an in 
crease in lumber orders may be 
signaling the turn. The cement in- 
dustry should compare most favor 
ably with 1957, when a five weeks’ 
strike cut its sales and earnings 

Sales of Drugs 

Sales of drugs and pharmaceuti 
cals will continue to climb in 1958, 
and earnings likewise. New and val- 
uable medicinals will be introduced 
An increasing older population will 
continue to provide a growing mar 
ket. Prepaid medical expense plans 
will further encourage drug use. 
The increased health consciousness 
of the general public will act as a 
constant spur. The new. drugs for 
arthritis, the new anti-polio vac 
cines, the new tranquillizers, and 
many others will continue to enjoy 
growing markets. There will be an 
enhanced demand for new chem 
icals speeding the entry of antibiot 
ics into the blood stream 


The packaging of vitamins in 


apothecary type jars and the in- 
creased use of non-returnable bot 
tles for beverages will in part enable 
the glass containers industry to en- 
joy a good year. 

The cost-price squeeze will con 
tinue to tighten in the chemical 
industry, and it is unlikely to show 
earnings gains in 1958. It will be 
highly competitive, with continued 
pressure on profit margins because 
of increased labor, materials, and 
transportation costs. Chemical cus 
tomers, like so many others, will to 
some extent be afraid of the future, 
engaging in hand-to-mouth buying, 








unwilling to build inventories. 

The office equipment industry will 
continue to enjoy increased sales 
through devices to cut costs by 
automation. Electronic data process 
ing will be made increasingly avail 
able in the small 
range. Computer products in general 
will continue in demand 


and medium-size 


The earnings of gas and electric 
utilities will show modest gains in 
1958. But communication utilities, 
like the telephone companies, will 
barely hold their own in earnings 
per share, despite rate increases 
Farm equipment companies will 
compare favorably, thanks to the 
stable economic position of the farm 
er, due in turn to price supports 
Bank earnings will be down slight 
ly, but not drastically, despite lowe: 
interest rates and lower loan levels 

Electronics manufacturers will 
find missile projects a natural mar 
ket. These will range from small 
anti-tank missiles to gaint intercon 
tinental ballistic missiles. There will 
be a growing market for electronic 
controls, electronic countermeasure 
devices for jet bombers, improved 
radar for detecting the approach of 
ballistic missiles, and hydraulic and 
electronic equipment for submarines 
and surface ships 

What will the stock market do 
in 1958? It will look favorably on 
stucks whose earnings will equal or 
1957. What are 
these? They are certain utilities, 


surpass those of 


selected stocks in the missile field 
and in office and manufacturing au 
tomation, stocks of companies picked 
to make atomic submarines, certain 
drug and pharmaceutical _ stocks, 
and stocks of selected food proces 
sors, food chains, and variety stores 
Stocks in some cyclical companies, 
like those engaged in producing ma 
chinery and railroad equipment, 
will go down, as industrial portfolios 
reduce their holdings. Bank stocks 
will not be quite so popular. 

The stock market will pick out 
stocks which appear to have been 
oversold, and ride them for a rise. 
Among them will even be some rail 
road stocks, on the theory that they 
have seen their worst, and some 
legislative and rate help is bound 
to come. The copper stocks may also 
fare better, for it will seem that 
the end of their price decline has 
been reached. Institutional buyers 
particularly will be on the alert for 
bargains. Of course, the stock mar 
ket will suffer bad days, accentuated 
by dismal earnings reports, dividend 
casualties, dividend reductions, and 
the elimination of expected extras 
It will have to cope with the inescap 











able depressant that corporate prof- 
its as a whole will be down sub- 
stantially as against 1957. Psycho- 
logical boosts will occur—more news 
satellite 
hypodermics to the economy eman 


of successful launchings, 
ating from Washington, and many 
false dawns of premature optimism 

and these will help the market to 
breast the tides of selling. And as 
bond yields drop, institutional buy 
ers will switch to quality stocks, 
and this will give the market tone 
and strength. 

A lengthening shadow over the 
stock market is the storm cloud over 
foreign trade. The disease of infla 
tion is curbing purchasing power 
abroad. The slump in world com 
modity prices provides foreign pro- 
ducers with less for what they have 
to sell. And this year, they are go 
ing to lose out on tourist business 
from the United States. Their dollar 
shortage will grow, and they will be 
unable to buy as much as they 
would like from us. Furthermore, 
they have increased their own pro 
duction facilities, and this has pro- 
vided them, just as it did us, with 
surpluses. They will become appre 
hensive about shortages of ex- 
change, and tighten import controls 
and the outward flow of currency. 
The recent formation of a European 
Common Market will in time lessen 
their demand for our products. Our 
own restrictions on the import of 
petroleum will provoke petroleum 
producing countries to_ institute 
countermeasures against us. The 
Soviet Union will dangle alluring 
trade offers in front of them. Wheth- 
er illusory or not, such pseudo tac- 
tics will hurt us. Political power in 
some areas will swing more sharply 
to the left. This will not only de- 
press the imports of these countries 
from the United States, it will also 
have a bad effect on the earnings 
of American subsidiaries there lo- 
cated. 

Will business enjoy any tax relief 
in 1958? There will be no cut in the 
Federal income tax on corporations. 
The present 52 per cent rate on cor 
porate earnings will be extended, as 
will the present Federal excise 
taxes on cars, liquor, and cigarettes 
Some minor tax revisions will be 
made to help small business. De 
clining incomes will make for de 
clining tax yields, the Federal Gov 
ernment will run in the red, and the 
present ceiling of $275 billion on the 
Federal debt will be raised. The Old 
Age and Survivors Trust Fund will 
for the first time pay out more than 
it takes in. A balanced budget will 
be as dead as a dodo. The President 


will be attacked for not spending 
enough, rather than for spending too 
much. Support will grow for an anti 
recession tax cut for the smaller in 
dividual income taxpayer, and, this 
being an election year, it will prob 
ably be passed. But higher taxes 
will apply at the state and munic 
ipal levels, due to the pressures for 
new schools, and for higher pay for 
teachers and other governmental 
employees. 

Labor problems will rise. Major 
contracts are coming up for negotia 
tion in automobiles, rubber, aircraft, 
farm equipment, and the electrical 
industry. The United Auto Workers 
Union has already shown its hand, 
and, fortified by a huge strike fund, 
will fight for profit sharing, for wage 
increases, more fringe benefits, and 
additional supplementary unemploy 
ment benefits 

Paradoxical as it seems, the threat 
of strikes or strikes themselves could 
spark a business rise. There would 
be buying ahead to beat the shut 
downs. Strikes would cut produc 
tion and speed inventory liquida 
tion. 

Industry will be in an excellent 
bargaining position in this period of 
business decline. Industry will feel 
no urgency to hurry, and get the 
strike settled. Industry will stiffen 
its back against excessive union de 
mands. Nevertheless, wage increases 
and additional benefits will be given, 
but on a smaller scale, and of course 
employees will continue under ex 
isting contracts to enjoy certain au 
tomatic adjustments and cost of liv 
ing increases 


Further Unemployment 

Cutbacks in metals, machinery, 
consumer durables, basic commod 
ities, and transportation will result 
in further unemployment, reaching 
over 400,000. Of those remaining at 
work, a substantial number will be 
on shorter hours. And the work age 
population will continue to increase 
proportionately more than the total 
population. This will make for a 
proportionate increase in the labor 
supply. 

Do these forecasts spell a pro 
longed depression, rather than a 
temporary recession? No, they do 
not. Our country cannot afford a de 
pression. If the Soviet Union could 
shout that our capitalistic system 
had collapsed, it would be a bigger 
propaganda triumph than a host of 
Sputniks or an operational intercon 
tinental ballistic missile. The Soviets 
have already picked out a new field 
of battle in the cold war or hot 
peace. It is economic warfare. Even 
now they are trying to penetrate 


South and Central America, the 
Middle East, and the Far East on 
the basis of their alleged economic 
prowess. But the economic area is 
the one where the rest of the world 
still regards the United States as 
supreme. Should we suffer an eco 
nomic depression, the rest of the 
world would link us in the ranks of 
the has-been powers and the Soviet 
Union would be secure in its domi 
nance 

What are we doing to stave off a 
depression? Will it be enough? It 
will indeed be harder to pull our 
economy out of its slump than it 
was to curb inflation. It is possible 
that the defense outlays will be too 
little and too late. But we are now 
accelerating the placement of this 
fiscal year’s orders for the Defense 
Department. We are compensating 
for the slow start of the last several 
months. The impact of these orders 
is being felt by aircraft and elec 
tronics manufacturers. They in turn 
are ordering parts and assemblies 
from hosts of subcontractors, and 
they all in turn will order their sup 
plies of raw materials from steel, 
aluminum, and copper producers. 
Every major aircraft company is in 
cluded in the industrial concerns 
that will participate in the missile 
program alone. 

But the projected increase in de- 
fense spending, large as it is and 
measured in terms of billions of 
dollars, will make only a dent in our 
economy. It will not be enough in 
itself to break the recession from a 
production standpoint. But it can 
help to do so from a psychological 
standpoint. 

What we need most is a rebuild 
ing of our confidence. We need to 
read headlines about thousands of 
people being called back to work. 
We need to be stirred about dramat 
ic announcements of new and huge 
production programs. Such factors 
exercise subtle turns in human 
thinking, both individually and in 
the communion of minds. 

We will be reading about huge 
contingency funds being appropri 
ated to exploit breakthroughs in the 
missile and satellite field. Spread 
across the front pages of our 
newspapers will be the staggering 
amounts for the building of solid 
fueled intermediate range and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. Head 
line stories will concern themselves 
with unprecedented spending for de- 
fense in time of peace. Pump prim 
ing under a Republican administra 
tion will resume the popularity it 
enjoyed under the Democratic ad 


(Turn to “Trends,” page 31.) 
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LMOST every day we are hearing bigger and better 

stories about the growth of business and economy in 
the United States and in particular in Colorado. It has 
gotten so in Denver you can hardly drive down a famil 
iar street any more and not see a new building that is 
almost completed that you did not realize had even been 
started. 

The growth of our economy is no longer dreams in 
the heads of our businessmen, but has become a very 
real thing to each and every one of us. I dare say there 
are few people in this room who are not members of 
a business whose dollar volume is not double what it 
was 15 years ago. 

The United States gross national product, which is the 
sum of all the sales of all the businesses and services in 
the United States, is up 43 per cent in the last ‘seven 
years; jobs are up 11,800 in the last year and a half. 
Now I am a firm believer in this prosperity and I think 
the raising of the standard of living of the American 
people is a wonderful thing. It has meant a great deal 
to me and to my family and I am sure it has meant a 
great deal to each of you. I can only say, I hope it keeps 
on and on for many years to come. 

While this growth is a wonderful thing, it has pre- 
sented today’s businessman with more complex prob- 
lems than he has ever faced at any time in history. It 
has become a real challenge to this businessman just to 
stay abreast of the growth in his own company. He has 
found himself with more and more to do and less time 
to do it in and fewer people to help him. 

In view of this growth, certainly the biggest single 
problem that this businessman faces today is securing 
the right management team to help him. Perhaps the 
most discouraging thing about securing the right man- 
agement team, is that there are less and less people 
available to choose from. 

The young man who today starts out in the business 
world is a depression baby. The statisticians tell us that 
during the depression years, there were fewer babies 
born than at almost any time during the century, and 
they are the children who today are becoming 21 to 27 
years old and starting out on a business career. The 
statisticians also tell us that these depression babies are 
going to be the only new blood coming into the manage- 
ment picture until 1966. And another thing they tell us 
is that over 80,000 new customers are being born every 
week. 

So, not only is the businessman worried about getting 
good people today for the management of his company, 
but he is also faced with an increasingly dark picture 
for the next nine years of the availability of manage- 
ment and the bright picture of the continued growth of 
his business. No businessman builds a business. He 
builds an organization and that organization builds the 
business. It is done successfully no other way. 

Because of the nature of my business, I have had an 
opportunity to be in many companies in almost any 
field you can think of. I have been in many successful 
businesses and I have been in many businesses that 
were not quite so successful. But almost without excep- 
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tion, we find that in almost every company that has 
trouble, the trouble stems around the calibre of the 
training, education, and background of their key per 
sonnel. It is not that many of these people are not trying 
to do a good job, but in most cases they are simply not 
able to do a good job because they do not have the nec- 
essary background, experience, and training to cope 
with the situation that has developed because of the ex- 
pansion of their company. As a result of my observation 
of these many companies, I have become convinced that 
securing competent people has become management's 
biggest and toughest problem. 

You can hardly pick up a business publication any 
more and not read an article about the serious shortage 
of management help. Wall Street Journal, in a head 
line article recently, said the shortage of junior execu 
tives without question was slowing business growth, 
burdening the boss, and was the only deterrent to 
expansion and that there is serious danger in quick 
promotion. 

News WEEK recently had an article entitled “Execu- 
tives—The Big Shortage.” There was an article about it 
in Nation’s Business. It is simply that today’s business 
is growing so fast that more management has become 
absolutely mandatory to the further expansion of a busi 
ness on a sound basis and the people are simply not 
available. 

Now the natural question, then, is what can be done 
about it. Because my company faced it in almost every 
business we went into, the principals in my firm sat 
down some time ago and decided to see just what could 
be done about it. After much discussion, research, and 
investigation, we reached the conclusion that manage 
ment had only one choice and that was to do something 
with the people who already worked for them. Since it 
is impossible to bring good new blood into the company 
today in any large quantities and the company is contin 
uing to expand, you as management simply must face 
the problem that you have no choice but to upgrade the 
people you already have. 

Now this is not particularly an earth-shaking con 
clusion but how to go about upgrading these people is 
an entirely different matter. In an effort to find the satis 
factory solution to this problem, we split the personnel 
in our company into several different groups and started 
looking for satisfactory training programs that would 
accomplish this purpose. We must have looked at no 
less than several hundred of them and while we found 
some we thought quite good, surprisingly enough we 
could not find a single one which we believed completely 
and adequately answered the problem, so we set about 
developing our own 

We soon agreed that there was no way to develop a 
training program that would adequately and completely 
answer the problem, simply because the problem was 
too varied and complex in nature. The end result of all 
this research, study, and discussion was the develop- 
ment of a program we like to call “Mansurance.” This is 
simply a trick word meaning manager insurance and 
I would like to tell you how it works. 
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It is a fresh approach to solving the very serious per 
sonnel problems that each and every businessman in 
the United States faces today, an approach in which 
everyone I believe will be interested. I am sure most 
of you have at one time or another been in a manage 
ment training course. There are two faults that all train 
ing courses seem to have in common. Frist, since they 
are geared to the average individual taking the course, 
they cover much information that most people already 
have; and second, they simply do not get to the heart 
of the matter fast enough. Of necessity, they are gen 
eral in nature and broad in scope. In other words, they 
do not fill the specific need of each individual taking 
the course. 

We, therefore, reached the conclusion that the first 
problem that management faced in trying to upgrade 
their personnel was to find out specifically what assets 
each management individual already had and what 
each one needed to upgrade him to the necessary level 
Determining this information is not an easy job and it 
cannot be done simply by sitting a man down across the 
desk from you and asking him to fill you in on his 
background. And it cannot be done by observing him in 
a casual way over a number of years. In view of this 
fact, we started out the Mansurance program with a 
phase we call Management Inventory of the personnel 
in the business. 

Every business, I believe, takes a periodic inventory 
of their machinery, goods on hand, or cash in the bank. 
It is my belief that it is just as important to take an 
inventory of the management that is available in the 
company. We start out by taking the management in 
ventory with two independent evaluations of the present 
key personnel and the better sub-management people in 
the company. 

The first of these two evaluations involves psychologi- 
cal testing. Psychological testing has probably been the 
most abused two words in the United States in the last 
five years. But if psychological testing is done by a com- 
petent psychologist who knows what he is doing and 
knows what he is after, they can produce some rather 
startling information. Too many psychologists in the 
past have used an ivory tower approach to this problem 
and have not been competent to understand the busi 
ness problems that were involved. 


Psychologist Qualifications 


To be competent, the psychologist must understand 
the business side of the picture, be adequately trained, 
and must have a doctorate in his field. The psychologist 
starts out with extensive tests that, when completed, pro 
vide you with sufficient information to predict with a 
fair degree of accuracy the temperament characteristics, 
and the intelligence of the individual and the fields in 
which your various management and more promising 
sub-management individuals will probably succeed 
Done under the right set of circumstances, this informa 
tion can be accurate to an amazing degree 

After this evaluation is completed, a second evaluation 
is conducted entirely independently of the first. The 
purpose of this second evaluation is to determine how 
successfully the particular individual is doing on his job 
today or simply to appraise him from a management 
point of view. It is extremely important that this part 
of the evaluation be done by a competent consultant in 
an objective and clear-cut manner. During this evalua 
tion, we try to determine how the man is doing his job 
now, how he feels about his job, where he is lacking in 
training or experience, how farsighted he might be, how 
well he understands the company’s problems, and just 
how well he will continue to accept responsibilities. 













Then, the two evaluations must be put together into 
one ball of wax. You are then in the position of being 
able to evaluate the management individual completely 
from a psychological standpoint and also from a man 
agement standpoint. Almost without exception, these two 
evaluations will highlight certain areas in which the in 
dividual is outstanding and certain areas in which the 
individual is week. It is just as important that you know 
the outstanding characteristics as that you know the 
weaknesses 

It has been our practice to conduct these evaluations 
with all key employees in a given company and with all 
of the more promising sub-management individuals in 
that company. It is just as important that you have peo 
ple available to fill the bottom of the pipe line as it is 
that you have people available to fill the top-level man 
agement openings as they occur. These evaluations will 
simply highlight the problem that exists in the training 
and personality areas in each individual and begin to 
give you some idea of what must be done to successfully 
upgrade the personnel to the necessary level. At this 
point, you have completed an inventory of just what 
the company possesses in the way of a management 
team. 

The second step of the program is to sit down with the 
top-level management of the company and discuss thei: 
long-range plans with them. Simply find out where they 
plan to take the company, how they plan to get there, 
and when they plan to be there. Then, transposing these 
plans into the form of personnel requirements, it is 
readily possible to determine what is needed in the way 
of executive personnel to meet and effectively carry out 
the expansion of the company and the objectives set 
by the top management for the future 

This information, coupled with the facts previously 
gathered, if placed side by side in chart form, will begin 
to show up various gaps that exist at the present time or 
are going to exist in the future. As the company ex 
pands,. new jobs are going to be created and jobs that 
already exist become bigger and more encompassing in 
their responsibilities. The gaps between these and the 
present situation become very readily apparent. Filling 
these gaps is the tough job and is the real purpose be 
hind this Mansurance program. It is at this stage that 
step three of the program is put into effect—Manage 
ment development 

We simply sit down with a pad and pencil and list 
the gaps as they become apparent in the comparison 
Gaps may exist in the area of personality, social ma 
turity, mental maturity, business maturity, management 
training, or in any other area but certainly now we have 
the problem clearly outlined in front of us 

In other words, you know specifically what needs to 
be done to upgrade your management material to the 
required level. At this point we have turned in the 
past to a group of thoroughly trained management edu 
cators from the various school systems in the area. Fo1 
tunately, we have been able to put our hands on some 
excellent people in these various organizations who 
have been completely successful in designing a training 
program tailor-made to fill these gaps. In other words, 
tailor-made to fit a particular individual and his pai 
ticular needs and go right to the heart of correcting his 
deficiencies 

Taking the knowledge of these people in the field of 
education and our own knowledge in management and 
business in general, we have put the two together and 
have been successful in outlining a specific training pro 
gram, every part of which is designed specifically to 
produce results for an individual. 
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These gaps can only be filled through very careful 
orientation and training with experienced psychologists 
on an individual consultation basis. A good psychologist 
can produce amazing results. The psychologist in our 
company has produced some results that have abso 
lutely surprised us. These problems are certainly the 
most difficult to handle and require the most patience 
to produce satisfactory results, but when they are rec- 
ognized and attacked in the proper manner, rather aston- 
ishing results can be forthcoming in a relatively short 
period of time. 

Experience has also shown us that usually these gaps 
which show up in the comparison will reveal a common 
need among certain people in the company for training. 
For a uniform lack among people in the same company 
along the same lines, we have designed training that is 
handled in classroom sessions or in group study assign- 
ments. But those that have a lack in a particular area 
only are handled as individuals. 

It has been our experience that when you take a 
group of management people who have spent many 
years in the business field and range in age all the way 
from 23 to 65, the only way you can keep and command 
their attention is to give them something that fills the 
specific need that they have as an individual. 

Of course, the various training courses for the various 
individuals will vary in length, depending upon the in- 
dividual concerned and how much help he needs. They 
can last anywhere from a period of a few weeks to well 
over a year. We believe that this program produces more 
effective results than any other approach to the prob- 
lem that we have been able to uncover, and while it is 
not successful in every case, the results have been good 
to the point of surprising us. 


Management Example 


Let me give you just one example. Sometime ago we 
were approached by the president of a rather large 
company in Denver whose name I am sure you would 
be familiar with. His problem seemed to revolve around 
one of his vice-presidents. He was to the point where he 
was about ready to give up and take the man off the 
payroll. He asked us if there was anything we could do 
to help in this respect. 

We ran this individual through the psychological and 
management evaluations I have just told you about and 
found that he had unusually high ability, was exception- 
ally well-balanced, and was fortunately the possessor 
of a great deal of management talent. The man was 
about 35 years old. He had earned his way through 
college as a salesman and had spent almost all of his 
business life in a sales capacity at which he had been 
very successful. As a matter of fact, he met the presi- 
dent of the company concerned because he had sold 
him. substantial amounts of equipment over several 
years. The president of the company had been so well 
impressed with him that he had offered him a job with 
his organization on the vice-president level. 

We found the man’s attitude to be excellent, his inter 
est patterns were good, and his temperament was good; 
however, we found he did not understand what his pres- 
ent job responsibilities’encompassed. He had spent his 
life as a salesman and naturally his motto had been 
“never leave a man mad”; then all of a sudden he had 
been lifted out of this sales atmosphere into the execu- 
tive field. It was something new and different to him 
and totally foreign to anything he had experienced pre 
viously. He suddenly found himself in a rather lonesome 
job where he was frequently faced with the necessity of 
making decisions he knew would be unpopular with a 
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certain element of his employees and he had simply re- 
fused to make them. Now he had not done this deliber- 
ately but had done it unconsciously because of his past 
training. He had been a diplomat, he had been a superior 
salesman in every way, and all of a sudden he found 
himself working under a totally different set of circum 
stances. 

Because of his intelligence, because of his tempera- 
ment and adaptability, we found we could make a 
change in this man in a short period of time. We started 
out by merely sitting him down and telling him exactly 
what we had found out about him. In a nice, but very 
straightforward manner, we laid the facts on the table 
and he very readily admitted it was his own fault and 
with a rather surprised expression on his face, stated 
that he agreed with our diagnosis of the problem and 
he had not realized what it was. We gave him several 
books to read on executive responsibility and had sev- 
eral one and two-hour sessions with him over a period 
of only five weeks. After only a few weeks had gone 
by, the president of the company called me on the phone 
one day and said, “Jack, what in the world have you 
done to Fred? Do you know, he and I actually had a 
fight today and what surprised me more than anything 
else, he had the strength and confidence to stand up 
for his decisions and argue me down. I believe you are 
really beginning to get someplace with him.” This same 
man was recently made executive vice-president of the 
company and has produced outstanding results for sev- 
eral months running and we have every reason to 
believe he will continue to be a successful executive. 

Let me sum it up by saying that all of us for the next 
nine years will continue to face further expansion of 
our business and less availability of management calibre 
personnel. It is our conviction that this Mansurance pro 
gram is the answer to the problem. 

First, a management inventory from a psychological 
and management point of view of just what talent you 
as a company possess today. Second, management plan- 
ning to evaluate their effectiveness and then sit down 
and carefully plan with the management the long-range 
objectives of the company. Place the two side by side 
and the comparison will readily show the gaps that 
exist between what you already have and what you 
have to make them into. Third, management improve 
ment. With the help of educators in the area and using 
all of your available experience and business knowledge, 
design a program to correct the individual differences— 
a program designed only for the individual. The results 
that will be achieved will really astound you. 

Now, of course, this costs money but it costs less than 
the cheapest possible mistake you can make in the hiring 
or promotion of management personnel. It takes a lot 
of time, it takes a lot of patience, a lot of hard work on 
the part of everyone—but it is not as expensive and it is 
not as hard as trying to beat your head against a wall in 
an empty labor market and to pay for the mistakes in 
hiring or promoting the wrong personnel. I have read 
estimates that it costs a company anywhere from a min- 
imum of $1,000 to a maximum of $25,000 to make a mis 
take on a management employee. You simply must face 
the fact that it costs more money to make a mistake in 
personnel than almost any other mistake you can make 
in your business, and it is cheaper to train and upgrade 
the people you already have. 

A businessman does not build a business—he builds 
an organization and the organization builds the business. 
It is done successfully no other way. In face of the ex- 
ecutive shortage we must all cope with, this is a logical, 
practical, straightforward way to solve the problem and 
solve the problem you must. wn 




















N.R.C.A. Honored 
By United States Chamber of Commerce 


The NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
was honored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at its Leadership Recognition 
Dinner, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April 28, 1958. The plaque, presented by Philip 
M. Talbot, President of the Chamber, read as 
follows: ‘‘Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, National Recognition Award, Distin- 
guished Achievement, 1957, National Retail 
Credit Association, for significant contribution 
to the public interest.” 

The award was based on the 1957 National 
Retail Credit Week activities designed to: 


1. encourage the broadest use of consumer 
credit consistent with sound business principles. 

2. educate the public in the proper use of 
consumer credit as a relation of mutual trust. 

3. encourage the prompt payment of all ob- 
ligations. 


National Retail Credit Week was observed 
in 1957 from April 28 to May 4. Material to 
assist in a successful educational campaign 
was mailed to more than 600 cities. 


The yearly success of National Retail Credit 
Week has been made possible through the co- 
operation of Managers of Credit Bureaus 
throughout the United States, for which the 
National Retail Credit Association wishes to 
extend its sincere thanks. 

Shown above, in the center of the picture, 
is Eldon L. Taylor, President, National Retail 
Credit Association receiving the award from 
Philip M. Talbot, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer of 
the National Retail Credit Association is on 
the left. 

Four other associations received awards for 
achievement in the public interest, namely: 
District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, National Parking Association, Society for 
Advancement of Management, and Electronics 
Industries Association. In addition, 20 local 
chambers of commerce, one state chamber and 
five business firms received awards for their 
“significant contribution to community better- 
ment and to strengthening free enterprise.” 
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The Story of Southern California ... continued 





JULY is an excellent time for a 
Southern California. 
And Los Angeles, site of the con 
ference, is a handy pivot point from 
which to take it. Any hotel in cen 


vacation in 


tral Los Angeles is centrally located 
for most things that people from 
other states want to see, and most 
of these places may be reached in an 
easy few hours to a day’s journey 
by public transportation or private 
automobile. 

Free sightseeing maps, trip sug 
gestions, movieland guides, and 
other vacation aides are available 
at the All-Year Club Free Visitors’ 
Bureau, at 628 W. 6th St., in down- 
town Los Angeles. After gathering 
trip planning material here, you will 
find there is hardly a minute to 
spare on your sightseeing agenda. 

A day or several days can be spent 
along the seacoast. Santa Monica, 
the beach nearest Hollywood and 
Los Angeles, is noted for its 140- 
foot, flower-covered Palisade Cliffs 
rising from the sand. The area is a 
palm landscaped park, looking down 


on a yacht basin and the sweep of 
the bay. 

As its name implies, Long Beach 
is noted for its long, wide strand. 
Among the attractions are Alamitos 
Bay, with its fleet of pleasure yachts 
and the Olympic Marine Stadium, 
and the rainbow-shaped pier, jutting 
320 feet into the Pacific. Long Beach 
Los Angeles harbor, teaming with 
freighters, tankers, and passenger 
ships, adjoins the city. 

A pleasure steamer takes you 
from the harbor to Catalina Island, 
22 miles offshore. The interior of 
the isle is primitive, and is inhabited 
by wild buffalo and boar. The village 
of Avalon, landscaped with palm 
trees, borders an arc-shaped bay. A 
glass-bottom boat leaves Avalon for 
the Undersea Gardens. You can look 
down from the boat onto weird 
vegetation and multicolored fish. 
The boat passes Seal Rocks, where 
hundreds of sea lions, the trained 
“seals” of the circus, bask in the 
sunshine, staring curiously at the 
sightseers. 

You cannot get into the movie 


a 


studios, but the All-Year Club Sight 
seeing Map (distributed only to 
those who call at the Los Angeles 
office) shows the way to the radio 
network studios, movie lots, homes 
of the stars, and movie “shrines.” 

A pleasant trip can be taken to 
the Rose Bowl city of Pasadena, 
laid against the mile-high San Ga 
briel Mountains. You can walk o1 
ride down Colorado Boulevard, the 
palm-lined route which the Tourna 
ment of Roses follows on January 1; 
you see the Rose Bowl, where the 
New Year’s Day game is played 
Famous plays may be enjoyed at 
the Pasadena Playhouse, called the 
“back door” to Hollywood because 
of the film stars who received their 
start there. 

The Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, at adjoining San Marino, 
houses art treasures valued at more 
than $50,000,000. The institution con 
tains 140,000 rare books, including 
the Gutenberg Bible and the Elles 
mere Chaucer. The rare plant gai 
den contains more than 200 palm 
trees and 25,000 


cactus plants. 


SHOWN HERE is a palm tree jungle near Los Angeles. Subtropical Southern California is a land of palm trees. They grow 
tall, like the giants in the background. And curved into exotic shapes, such as this one leaning over the lagoon in the new 
Arboretum operated by Los Angeles County and the state of California overlooking Santa Anita racetrack near Los Angeles. 
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Hawaii Calling 


For ships flying to and from the 
Orient, the South Pacific and South 
Sea island groups, Honolulu is an 
age-old port of call. Planes covering 
the same routes by air make the 
Honolulu airport one of the busiest 
in America. 

The West is exemplified by Hono- 
lulu, beautiful capital of all Hawaii 
located on Oahu . . . a true center 
of American democracy. Here are 
American business firms, public and 
private schools, churches, cultural 
centers, air terminals, parks, play- 
grounds, excellent hotels and trans- 
portation facilities as modern as any 
American counterpart... . 

Many of Hawaii's people are 
staunch American citizens of Orient- 
al ancestry whose forebears arrived 
in Hawaii to work on sugar and pine 
apple plantations. Although these 
people have worked harmoniously 
into Hawaii's American pattern, col 
orful touches of the Orient and other 





Among the paintings are Lawrence’s 
“Pinkie” and Gainsborough’s “Blue 
Boy.” 

Heading south, you come to Mis- 
sion San Gabriel, the Spanish out 
post from which colonists left in 
1781 to found the pueblo of Los An 
geles. Of particular interest are the 
“Stations of the Cross,” paintings 
by Indians who used flowers to 
create the colors. 

East, the countryside becomes al 
most one huge grove of oranges. 
Pomona, home of the big Los An 
geles County Fair, is an “oasis” 
among these orange groves. 

Glendale is a community of fine 
stores and residential areas spread 
over foothills north of Hollywood 
Here is Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
where you can see the Last Supper 
stained-glass window, modeled after 
Leonardo da Vinci's famous mural. 

Nearby is Mission San Fernando, 
another of the old Spanish Missions. 
Adjoining the outpost is a Memory 
Garden, planted with subtropical 
flowers and trees from the other 20 
California missions. 

You will want to spend some time 
exploring Olvera Street, a quaint old 
brick-paved market lane almost 
within the shadow of the Los An- 
geles Civic Center. Wandering along 
the street, you can visit sidewalk 
stands tended by costumed Mexican 
craftsmen, or stop for a Spanish din- 
ner beneath a_ grapevine-covered 
cafe. xx 


Pacific countries remain 
bazaars and shops 


quaint 
lantern pa 
rades and pageants . . . temples, tea 
gardens, gay kimonos and strange 
music. Old Polynesia remains in Ha- 
waii, its color, charm and traditional 
aloha graciously embracing this har 
monious mingling of East and West. 
Old Polynesia with its ruins of pagan 
temples . . . its palm-fringed beaches 
drenched in moonlight. . . its bronzed 
surfriders . . . its torch and net fish- 
ermen on the reef... haunting mu- 
sic, gentle trade winds ... all in a 
setting of exquisite beauty. 

No city in the world extends such 
colorful welcomes to visitors as Hon- 
olulu. They are infused with the tra 
ditional prevading influence of Ha 
waii best described by the word 
“aloha.” 

“Aloha” means love, friendship, 
good fellowship. Its mood is genuine- 
ly expressed by Islanders at times of 
gathering, greeting or leave-taking. 

Traditionally the people of all 
Polynesia are warm-hearted and 
friendly. History shows that the 
white discoverers of Hawaii were 
warmly greeted and showered with 
vifts ... and strangers have always 
been greeted courteously. 

Closely entwined with the Island 
aloha is the floral lei or wreath. 
Fashioned from Island flowers, leis 
are placed on the shoulders of those 
arriving and departing. 

The lei custom makes plane ar 
rivals and departures at Honolulu 
particularly colorful. Gay farewell 
parties at the hotel or at the air ter- 
minals are unforgettable experiences 
and are largely responsible for the 
yearning to return, felt by all who 
have visited Hawaii. 

In Honolulu the sugar and pine 
apple industries—economic 
stays of the people 


main 
carry on ex 
tensive activities in general research 
and control. Here are the University 


of Hawaii, the Library of Hawaii, 


the Bishop Museum of Polynesian 


antiquities. A beautiful national cem 
etery for Hawaii's war dead occupies 
Punchbow!] Crater which dominates 
the city of Honolulu. 

Don’t miss the opportunity to see 
all these wonderful sights in Hawaii. 
Plan now to take one of the four 
tours available immediately follow 
ing the Conference, Thursday, July 
17, 1958. For all details write Don 
Feather, Cartan Travel Service, 108 
North State Street, Chicago 2, IIli- 


nois. 


What to Wear in Hawaii 


MEMBERS who plan to fly to Ha- 
waii on a postconvention tour will 
find that their travel wardrobes can 
be kept well under the 44 Ib. air 
coach luggage limit and still be fash- 
ionable. 

Men will find the Aloha shirts are 
welcome almost anywhere in the 
Island including most restaurants, 
but if in doubt, particularly in visit- 
ing a private home, a sport or suit 
coat and tie are suggested. Shorts 
during the daytime are acceptable at 
most places. Evening wear is infor- 
mal with the exception of the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel where white dinner 
jackets outnumber suit coats. 

For the ladies, dresses of simple 
design pack easily and take less 
room. Slacks, culottes and pedal 
pushers are popular for casual wear 
in the Waikiki section. For Honolu- 
lu downtown wear, a street dress is 
suggested. Strapless sundresses and 
three-piece sun outfits also will come 
in handy. 

Evening gowns are worn at the 
Royal Hawaiian, but the dressy type 
of cocktail or dinner frock is accept- 
able for all occasions. 

Beach wear can be limited to a 
swim suit, robe, dark glasses, wood- 
en clogs and a visor cap. 

For shoes, flats for daytime casual 
wear and high-heeled sandals for 
evening are suggested. 





Educational Exhibits at Los Angeles Conference 


Craig-LeFebure Corporation 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Farrington Manufacturing Company 
Great Books of the Western World 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
The National Cash Register Company 
Office Expediters 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand 
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PROGRAM 


44th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 12-16, 1958 


Saturday Afternoon, July 12 


Special session devoted to the problems of local asso- 
ciations. Delegates from all N.R.C.A., ACBofA and 
CWEC of NA districts have been named. These repre- 
sentatives will participate in discussion groups after the 
three principal speakers have presented their views on 
major topics listed below. While these delegates have 
been specifically named, all members are urged to at- 
tend this important session. 

The program will be under the leadership of David 
K. Blair, H. Liebes & Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, Second Vice President, N.R.C.A. 

Topic Number One: Programs. Speaker: Wimberley 
C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Company, Dallas, Texas, 
Past President, N.R.C.A. 

Topic Number Two: Attendance. John K. Althaus, 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Topic Number Three: Cooperation. (Representative of 
the CWBC of NA to be announced.) 

The theme of this session will be IMPROVING LO- 
CAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS and the purpose is to 
establish the pattern and inter-action of CWBC of NA, 
ACBofA and N.R.C.A. local members and units. 


Sunday Afternoon, July 13 
The Credit Workshop 


Chairman, J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois, First Vice President, National 
Retail Credit Association 

“Effective Skip Tracing Procedure” 

Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, Third Vice President, 
National Retail Credit Association 

“Service Charges on Past Due Charge Accounts” 

William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Late Charges on Instalment Accounts” 

Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan, Inc., New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

“Carrying Charges on Instalment Accounts” 

L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

“You and Your Letters” 

Leonard Berry, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri 


Monday Morning, July 14 


8:45—AssemsBLy—Paciric BALLRoom, Hotel Statler 
COMMUNITY SINGING 
9: 00—CALL To ORDER 
‘Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Company, 
Ogden, Utah, President, N.R.C.A. 
Invocation—Wimberley C. Goodman, Reynolds- 
Penland Company, Dallas, Texas 
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“Welcome to the Conference” 
B. J. Delsman, Honorary Life Member, N.R.C.A., 
General Conference Chairman 
In Memoriam 
9: 30—APPOINTMENT OF N.R.C.A. COMMITTEES 
9: 40—REporT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
9:50—INTRODUCTION OF: 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EXHIBITORS 
10: 00—Greetings 
Mrs. Darleen E. Crocker, Loring, Short & Har- 
mon, Portland, Maine, President, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 
Norman F. Belleperche, Baum & Brody Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, President, Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada 
Erwin E. Singleton, Credit Bureau of Beaumont, 
Beaumont, Texas, President, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America 
10: 40—“Retail Merchants Look at Conditions” 
John W. Luhring, Vice President, Union Bank, 
Los Angeles, California 
11: 00—“The Power to Become” 
Dr. William H. Alexander, The First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
12:00—Tue Georce A. Scorr AWARD 
Presentation by George A. Scott, President, 
Walker-Scott Company, San Diego, California, 
Honorary Life Member, N.R.C.A. 
12:15—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Tuesday Morning, July 15 


8: 45—AssemBLY—PaciFic BALLROOM, Hotel Statler 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
9: 15—RECONVENE 
Reports of N.R.C.A. Committees 
9: 30—Credit Symposium 
Chairman, Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, Third Vice 
President, N.R.C.A. 
“Taking the Application”—Wendell B. Romney, 
Zion’s Co-Operative Mercantile Institution, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
“The Credit Investigation”—Harold Cadd, Ranso- 
hoffs, San Francisco, California 
“Opening the Account”—Hugh Tallent, Charles 
F. Berg Company, Portland, Oregon 
“Declining the Account”—Clarence E. Wolfinger, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Past President, 
N.R.C.A. 
“Collecting the Account”—L. S. Somers, Mc- 
Curdy & Company, Rochester, New York 
“Promoting Credit Sales’—William F. Cofer, 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas 
11:30—ELEcTION oF OFFICERS 
11:45—INTRODUCTION OF AND BrIEF REMARKS BY 
Waldo Marra, Los Angeles, California 
Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, Los Angeles, California 
Sterling S. Speake, Austin, Texas 
S. H. Womack, Austin, Texas 
12: 15—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 





Wednesday Morning, July 16 


8: 45—AssemsBLy—Paciric BALLRoom, Hotel Statler 

CoMMUNITY SINGING 

9: 00—RECONVENE 

Action on Final Report of Committee on 
N.R.C.A. Constitution and Bylaws 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

9: 15—Panel Discussion, “Have Credit—Will Travel” 

Donald H. Puffer, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Pren L. Moore, Credit Bureau of Imperial 
County, El Centro, California 

William L. Fluegel, Iowa Adjustment and Credit 
Bureau, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Jerry Harris, Medical Arts Division of Creditors 
Service Bureau, El Paso, Texas 

Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas 

10: 15—“How to Get More Business by Telephone” 

Jack Schwartz, Jack Schwartz Telephone Sales 

Clinic, Los Angeles, California 
11: 00—“People, Money and Markets” 

J. Allen Walker, General Credit Manager, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, San Francisco, 
California, President, National Association of 
Credit Men 

11: 45—ANNUAL AWARDS 

Mrs. Darleen E. Crocker, Portland, Maine, Presi- 
dent, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America 

Introduction of Officers, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America 


Mail 


This 


Check Type of 
Membership 


[] ACBofA 


[] CWBC of NA 
C N.R.C.A. 


Blank 


Will arrive 


Registration Blank 


44th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles, California—July 13-16, 1958 
Delegate Registration, $25.00 


City and State 
Will attend sessions of 


[] I will attend CWBC of NA Breakfast, Sunday, July 13, 1958—7:30 a.m. 


INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 

Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Introduction of Officers, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America 

MEMBERSHIP AWARDS 

J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois, Vice President, National Re- 
tail Credit Association, General Chairman, 
Membership Committee 

Introduction of Officers, National Retail Credit 
Association 

12:15 P.M.—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 





Group Meetings 


The group meetings are always an outstanding feature 
of our Annual Conferences. They will be held on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons from 2:00 P.M. 
to 5:00 P.M. Programs will be distributed at the meeting 
of each group, and questions may be asked from the 
floor. The groups for this year’s conference are: 

Banking and Finance 

Building Material 

Dairy and Baking 

Department, Apparel, Shoes and Jewelry 
Furniture, Electrical Appliances and 
Musical Instruments 
Medical-Dental-Hospital 
Automotive, Newspapers and Publishers and Other 
Lines of Business Not Specifically Listed 
Petroleum 
Public Utilities 


Guest Registration, $15.00 


(For wives, children, members of delegates’ 
families and personnel of businesses or pro- 
fessions having one or more full delegate 
registrations. ) 


(Cost Included in Registration Fee.) 


Mail Registration Blank with check attached payable to: 
INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


c/o National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Admittance to All Meetings Will Be by Badge Only 
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Credit a rea feast Cid, of Vorth latina 


20th Annual Conference 
Hotel Statler 


Mrs. Mary Morgan 
First Vice 
President 

Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Helen Spendlove 
Second Vice 
President 
Bountiful, Utah 


Hattie Belknap 
Third Vice 
President 

Ashtabula, Ohio 


MRS. DARLEEN CROCKER 


President 
Portland, Maine 














PROGRAM 
Friday, July 11... 


10:00 a.m.—MEETING oF Future ADVANTAGES CommiITTEE, Hart- 
ford Room 

2:00 p.m.—MEETING OF Boarp oF Directors, Garden Room, 
West 

5:00 p.m.—Past PresIpEeNnt’s TEA, President’s Suite 

7:00 p.m.—Mrxer, Mission Room 


Saturday, July 12... 


9:00 a.m.—Busrness Session, Golden State Room 

12:00 Noon—ELEcTION or Orricers, St. Louis Room 

2:30 p.m.—Jor1nt EpucATIONAL MEETING, Golden State Room 

5:00 p.m.—OFrFricers, CHAIRMAN AND DISTRICT PRESIDENTS, Pres- 
ident’s Suite 


Sunday, July 13... 


7:30 a.m.—ANNUAL BreakFast, Ballroom and Sierra Rooms 
9:00 a.mM.—INSTALLATION, Garden Room, West 

10:00 a.m.—WorksnHops, Garden Rooms, East and West 

2:00 p.m.—Tue Crepit WorksuHop, Sierra Room 


Monday, July 14... 


7:00 a.m.—CareErR CLuB BreakKFAst, Sierra Room 
8:45 a.m.—GENERAL Sessions, Pacific Ballroom 
2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS 


Tuesday, July 15... 


7:30 a.mM.—BrREAKFAST FOR NEWLY ELEcTeD Orricers, Morgan 
Suite 

8:45 a.m.—GENERAL Sessions, Pacific Ballroom 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS 

5:00 p.m.—MEETING oF Boarp oF Directors, Garden Room, East 


Wednesday, July 16... 


8:45 a.m.—GENERAL Sessions, Pacific Ballroom 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS 

7:00 p.mM.—BANQUET, ENTERTAINMENT AND Dance, Pacific Ball- 
room 
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oles Angeles, California 


July 11-16, 1958 


Mrs. Inez McGaughy 
Secretary 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mrs. Ediemia Boulton 
Treasurer 
Albany, New York 


Geneva McQuatters 
Executive Manager 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ww 
f- 


Francie E. Rowe Mrs. Helen Lybold Mrs. Una Pearson Helen B. Sawyers Marjorie H. Girton Mrs. G. M. Hatcher 
Advisory Awards Review Budget BulJetin Bylaws Calendar Revision 
Washington, D. C. Butte, Mont. Fort Smith, Ark. Everett, Wash. Des Moines, lowa Covington, Va. 


| 
Committee Chairmen 


and 
District Presidents 


Mrs. Martha Gleason Mrs. L. V. Genesen Rita F. Barnes Nelle Stombs 
Future Advantages Historian Nominating Planning 
Washington, D. C. Chicago Heights, Il. London, Ont. Rock Island, Il. 


THE Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America is again of its leadership in the 
appreciative of the opportunity to present the officers, chairmen and boast 
District Presidents of its Board of Directors to the readers of The Our theme “Building Today for Tomorrow,” we believe, has 
CREDIT WORLD. The year 1957-1958 has provided a challenge to contributed to the development of the credit field in general, our 
all those engaged in credit work. CWBC of NA has met this with members in particular, and provided another step in the proud his- 
accelerated study, increased membership and newly formed clubs. tory our predecessors have written. 
These efforts would be of no avail were it not for the continuous 


cooperation of the National Retail Credit Association, the organiza- 
tion which sponsored us nearly 25 years ago. 
We also acknoWledge the Associated Credit Bureaus of America ~~ 


to whom we are indebted for leadership in the furtherance of President 
credit information in local communities. We are deeply appreciative Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 


organizing of the many new clubs we 


America 


Mrs. Dorothea M. Mrs. Margaret Mrs. Ethel Wilkinson Lorene Shaw Mrs. Mildred Kirch Mrs. Marie L. Jones 
Jones Patterson Dists. Three & Four District Five District Six District Seven 
District One District Two Charlotte, N. C. London, Canada Norfolk, Neb. Oklahoma City, Okla 


Fall River, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y. 
‘ te 
= ? 


~ 


ces 


* 


Mrs. Opal Wadley Mrs. E. P. Williams Mrs. Suzy Q. Hansen Mrs. Dolores Harris Mrs. G. M. Hatcher 
District Eight District Nine District Ten District Eleven District Twelve 
Housten, Texas Denver, Colo. Coos Bay, Oregon Anaheim, Calif Covington, Va. 


Mrs. Mary M. Cox 
District Thirteen 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Consumer Credit for March 

CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding declined 
$180 million in March, after allowing for seasonal influences. 
As in February, the decline was due to a decrease in credit 
extensions while repayments continued relatively high. In 
March extensions of instalment credit on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis amounted to $3,193 million. This was slightly 
below February and about $350 million below average 
monthly extensions during the last half of 1957. In March, 
as in February, nearly all the decline in consumer instal- 
ment credit was in automobile paper. In these two months 
other consumer goods paper and repair and modernization 
loans showed little net change while personal loans out- 
standing continued to rise, although at a slower rate than 
in previous months. Total noninstalment credit outstanding 
declined $66 million during the month, after allowance for 
seasonal factors, reflecting declines in single payment loans 
and charge accounts. Total consumer credit outstanding 
declined $246 million in March.—Federal Reserve Board. 


California Has Four Speake Schools 

Successful credit schools were conducted by Sterling 
S. Speake, Retail Credit Specialist for the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, in San Diego, Sacramento, 
San..Bernardino, and San Francisco, California, during 
April and May this year. Several other cities in Califor 
nia are planning to hold Speake schools during the 
spring of 1959. 


Two Presidents Go Fishing 

The day before the Texas Credit Conference (District 
Eight) opened at Brownsville, Texas, in April, Erwin 
Singleton, President of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, shown on the right below, arranged a deep- 
sea fishing party in honor of Eldon L. Taylor, President 
of the National Retail Credit Association, on the left. 
Among those present and sometimes fishing, were: J. D. 
Moore, Frank Boyd, and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., President, 
Past President and Executive Vice President respec- 
tively of the Retail Credit Executives of Texas; Carlos 
Carter, Director, and John Spafford, Assistant General 
Manager. of the ACBofA; and Bob Chilton, General 
Manager of the Merchants Retail Credit Association of 
Dallas. Being President Taylor’s first trip to the Gulf 
of Mexico, he caught the first and biggest red snapper 
about 40 miles off the coast of Texas. The sea being 
about as rough as a Texas bronco, kept most of the fish- 
erman at other things besides fishing. After 13 hours 
of this John Spafford and J. D. Moore, who caught 
no fish, thought it a good idea to return to shore and 
eat the 60 sandwiches they brought along 
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Coming District Meeting 
District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada, and Ha 
waii) will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the 44th Annual International Consumer Credit Confer 
ence, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 13, 14, 
15, and 16, 1958. 


W. Charles Williams 

W. Charles Williams, Credit Manager, Union Supply 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died April 17, 1958 
He was associated with the Jones Mercantile Agency 
before coming to The Credit Bureau in 1926. He was 
office manager from 1926 to 1943 when he accepted a 
position with the Union Supply Company. In October 
1957 he was elected president of the Retail Credit As 
sociation of Pittsburgh. He attended our annual con 
ference in Miami Beach last year and was planning to 
attend our conference in Los Angeles in July 1958. He 
is survived by his widow, one daughter, one son, two 
sisters, and three brothers to whom we extend our 
deepest sympathy. 


Harry E. Northey Honored 

Harry E. Northey, Credit Sales Manager, Rice’s Fash 
ion Corner, Norfolk, Virginia, was honored by a ban 
quet recently given by the Hampton Roads Sales Exec 
utives Club. He was awarded the club’s “Sammy 
Award” for distinguishing himself in the field of sales 
manship. An award of this nature is definite recogni 
tion that the credit executive in today’s competitive 
market has the job not only of granting credit and col 
lecting accounts, but also that of sales, selling custom 
er relations and good will—a priceless asset to any firm 


Canadian Committee Chairmen 


N. F. Belleperche, Baum & Brody, Ltd., Windso1 
Ontario, Canada, President, Credit Granters Association 
of Canada, has appointed the following committee 
chairmen: Publicity, H. R. Kent, Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, Edmonton, Alberta; Legislative and Research, 
Norman Morphy, Patterson Motors, Ltd., Ottawa, On 
tario; Finance, W. J. Thomson, The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Education, A. Gillespie, 4027 East 
Hastings Street, Vancouver, British Columbia; Mem 
bership, W. J. Wilson, LaSalle Coke, Montreal, Quebec; 
and Statistics, W. H. Martin, Crescent Furniture Stores, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Help Wanted 


Applications are now being accepted for creation 
of credit organization. Men and women, ages 30-40, 
experienced in credit and collection. All replies held 
in strictest confidence. Address inquiries to S. C. Pat 
terson, J. C. Penney Company, 330 West 34th Street, 
New York 1, New York. 


Position Wanted 


Credit Manager, or understudy to credit manager 
nearing retirement. Age 30. Seven years’ credit and 
collection experience including two years of retail 
credit management. Experienced in large volume opera 
tion. Résumé and references on request. Available at 
once. Willing to relocate. Box 6581, The Crepir WorRLD 











H. M. Tobolowsky Heads New Group 


H. M. Tobolowsky, Personnel Director, E. M. Kahn 
& Company, Dallas, Texas, was elected President, Dal 
las Retail Personnel Association, recently. He had been 
serving as temporary chairman during the organiza 
tional period, and took the lead in presenting the need 
for such an association to merchants and personnel 
executives in the Dallas-Fort Worth area 


Retail Credit Week a Success in Nashville 


The Nashville Retail Credit Association, Nashville 
Tennessee, reports that the 1958 National Retail Credit 
Week was a huge success in their city. They had won 
derful cooperation from their members and the program 
was also successful from a financial standpoint. The film 
“The Good Things of Life on Credit” was telecast ove1 
station WSIX-TV and three radio stations cooperated 
in making spot announcements during the week. Two 
ads were run in both local newspapers, using the mate 
rial furnished by the N.R.C.A. The Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club assisted by contacting retailers and urg 
ing them to use window signs and distribute the book 
lets on “Good Things of Life on Credit.” The associa 
tion also has a committee of speakers who visited the 
local high schools and spoke to the students on "The 
Value of Good Credit.” 

Shown below is a picture of the officers of the as 
sociation receiving a proclamation from Mayor Ben 
West. 

Standing, left to right, are: Ralph Wright, Second 
Vice President: John Bevington, First Vice President 
Murray Nicholson, Third Vice President; Joe Torrance, 
Comptroller, City of Nashville; Mrs. Mary Lemmer, 
Secretary; James McCormick, Secretary, Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association; Charles Dibbrell, Manager, 
Nashville Credit Bureau; and James E. Wells, Past 
President. Seated, left to right, are: George Marshall, 
President; and Mayor West 

Murray M. Nicholson, Assistant Vice President, First 
American National Bank, served as chairman of the 


National Retail Credit Week Committee 









Revolving Credit (University of Illinois, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Urbana, I] 
linois, 68 pages, 842” x 11”, $2.00.) Known by various 
names, but generally called “revolving credit,’ the type 


of plan that is commonly found in retail stores today is 
a hybrid between the open charge account and the in 
stalment account. Under this plan the customer who is 
afforded the opportunity to buy primarily apparel and 
other soft goods items (although hard goods may be 
charged under some plans) on a deferred payment 
basis can determine the monthly payment best suited to 
her needs. This monthly payment multiplied by the 
number of months the store chooses to run its revolv 
ing credit plan determines the credit limit of the cus 
tomer, A service charge which usually is based on the 
brought forward balance is added to the account and 
is payable along with the regular monthly payment 
Ty 

Successful Credit Department Letters (National Re 
tail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 
5, Missouri, 32 pages, Volume Six, $1.00 to members, 
$1.50 to nonmembers.) In this booklet are shown some 
of the best ideas in retail credit department correspond 
ence by forward-looking credit sales executives during 
recent years. The 90 letters and forms were selected 
from the many successful letter illustrations that have 
appeared in The Crepir Wortp. The booklet will have 
great value for the credit sales executive in planning 
credit sales promotion letter campaigns and in revising 
collection appeals The booklet illustrates 22 credit sales 
promotion letters. 34 collection letters, 10 new account 
letters, 5 good will letters, and 19 miscellaneous letters 


and forms 
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, Investigating 
Merviewin [-] 


Authorizing 


(he CREDI 


Department, Apparel and 
Shoe Stores 


QUESTION 


“Would the members of the panel please tell me 
how best to handle the problem of extending credit 


9.” 


to a person having taken bankruptcy? 
ANSWERS 

Curtis E. Francis, Credit Sales Manager, Perkins 
Timberlake Company, Wichita Falls, Texas: It seems 
to me that if a person that has taken bankruptcy applies 
for credit, he should be given the same consideration as 
one who has not. I realize that my experience with 
such cases is extremely limited, and that I am definitely 
not an authority. Nevertheless, if such a case should be 
presented to me, the applicant’s record would be proc- 
essed through the Retail Merchants’ files, and if he has 
discharged his obligations satisfactorily he would be 
extended credit. Most attorneys recommend that all 
bills, whether personal or for business, be included 
in the bankruptcy. This may or may not be the way 
it should be. But I would hesitate to extend credit to 
a man who had not discharged his personal bills. I feel 
this way because, in the retail trade, a charge account 
usually is opened for the individual and his family on 
his personal credit history and not his business. Then, 
if he includes that account in his bankruptcy, the 
chances are he will never pay it and it becomes an 
outstanding account that he owes, morally if not legally. 
If a man owes me a bill and takes out bankruptcy and 
includes that bill in the proceedings, he still owes it 
until it is paid. I would not extend him further credit 
until it was paid. And I would look at the account he 
owed another firm in the same light as if he owed me. 
But if a man has taken bankruptcy and paid his obli- 
gations, even though he might have been slow in doing 
so, if his record showed that he was financially able to 
take care of a new obligation, then I would not hesitate 
to extend him credit. He will then have shown that he 
possesses the first two essential requirements upon 
which extension of credit is based—Character and Ca- 
pacity. And in our profession, I think it is worth as 
much, if not more, to salvage a customer as to pick up 
a new one 


H. M. Martin, Credit Sales Manager, The Addis 
Company, Syracuse, New York: Bankruptcies are in- 
creasing daily and some folks have legitimate reasons 
for filing bankruptcy. Others have attorneys who are 
skillful enough to take advantage of the laws of our 
country to have some people evade their moral respon- 
sibilities of paying their just obligations. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for the credit executive to determine 
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whether the individual is a victim of circumstances 
beyond his control, or whether he is the type of indi 
vidual who accumulates liabilities with no thought of 
ever having the assets to balance them off. When a 
bankrupt individual asks for the extension of credit, 
it is essential that the credit executive discuss the 
request personally. He should know why bankruptcy 
was filed and what recovery, if any, was made on the 
total. If a bankrupt person takes in his personal obli 
gations, unless as stated above, he is the victim of some 
circumstances such as a tragic accident, wiped out by 
a fire, etc., I do not think that person is entitled to any 
consideration in the extension of further credit. If his 
bankruptcy consists entirely of a business venture, it 
then will take some checking through the local credit 
bureau to determine whether the man was a careless 
operator, or one who used very poor judgment in con 
ducting the financial end of his business. After the 
credit bureau obtains the information regarding the 
bankruptcy, the applicant should again visit the credit 
executive's office and discuss the conditions and the 
result of the bankruptcy. It is then that the credit 
executive must use his judgment whether or not he 
feels this person should be entitled to further credit. 
Too many of us today are too eager to extend credit 
to people who have filed bankruptcy. I know of several 
cases that we have refused to extend credit because 
we were notified by local credit bureau that individuals 
had filed bankruptcy. When we contacted the person 
who was bankrupt and advised them no further exten 
sion of credit until they came in to discuss it with me 
personally, we were shown actual statements from dif 
ferent stores that these people were using accounts and 
they were never questioned about the bankruptcy 
People must learn that when they obligate themselves, 
eventually they must satisfy that obligation. Even 
though a man may go through bankruptcy, if he should 
regain his financial position, certainly he has a moral 
obligation to liquidate any bankruptcy that he may 
have encountered. We have collected on many a bank 
rupt who as far back as 1935 and 1936 were victims of 
the crash. Some of these individuals have again reached 
the top and are wealthy. I personally contacted them 
and in most cases they were very eager to clear up 
any bad debts. A substantial recovery has been yearly 
on such cases as our records will show. Therefore, if 
you have any bankrupt accounts in your file, after a 
period of time it would be well worth the effort to 
contact that individual to see if he has made a recovery 
from his financial stress. If he has and if he is an honest 
individual, he will attempt to clear up that old balance 
or at least make a settlement. It appears that the time 
has come when the boys and men will be separated 
when it comes to the extension of credit and handling 
of a company’s finances. We must use good judgment 
in the further extension of credit, not only to do more 
business, but to protect the interests of our company. 





Medical Professional 
QUESTION 


“I have been told that Age Analysis is necessary 
for a doctor’s office. What are the advantages of this 
procedure?” 


ANSWERS 


Frances A. Chapman, Credit Manager, Sacramento 
Medical Clinic, Sacramento, California: Age analysis 
for a doctor’s office has one great advantage—it shows 
clearly whether or not the office credit policy is ade- 
quate. A too-high percentage in the six months and 
over group will prove to the doctor that the collection 
procedure needs stepping up or that he is much too 
lenient. However, those of us in the medical offices are 
fully aware that while our collection procedure must 
be set up on a systematic routine and past-due accounts 
followed up regularly to receive adequate remunera- 
tion for services rendered, we cannot have as strict a 
collection policy as retail accounts. In our office, a 
group partnership of 16 specialists—we find that an 
annual Age Analysis is sufficient. But we do keep a 
monthly comparison sheet, figuring the collection per- 
centage every five days (accounts receivable balance 
at the first of a given month into the total amount col 
lected at each given period). This gives us a fair pic 
ture of the results of the collection effort. 


Alvah Conner, Administrator, The Medical and 
Surgical Clinic, Wichita Falls, Texas: We do not use 
an age analysis of our accounts. First, it is too expen- 
sive to analyze 6,000 accounts and by the time one is 
analyzed it is no more than history and is of no assist- 
ance in collection of the account. When our patients 
register, a copy of the registration ticket goes to the 
cashier who examines the ledger and shows on the 
ticket the amount owing and the age of the account. 
This ticket goes to the doctor with the patient’s history, 
serving a dual purpose. If the office personnel is to see 
the patient the ticket is so keyed and the patient is 
returned by the nurse to the business office for discus- 
sion. We find that the doctor is interested only in the 
current account and it serves as an analysis of that 
account while our credit department is so set up that 
we mail statements four times each month, and that 
battery of ledgers must be worked for collection be- 
fore Monday of the next week for the purpose of con- 
trolling our accounts. Since we are collecting some 96 
per cent of our accounts monthly, I can recommend 
the system. 


Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Credit Manager, Albany Hos- 
pital, Albany, New York: In my opinion, age analysis 
of accounts receivable is a must! Such information pro- 
vides the proper control of delinquent accounts. Age 
analysis should be done as frequently as is feasible 
depending upon the volume of accounts. The analysis 
should include the names of those past due so that the 
accounts may be handled special and not included in 
a cycle of routine follow-up procedure. 


V. L. Meyer, Business Manager, The Sheboygan 
Clinic, Sheboygan, Wisconsin: Aging of accounts in 
a doctor’s office does present one distinct advantage to 
the doctor in that it indicates the amount of time in- 
volved in turning over his accounts. The collection of 
a medical account in 90 to 120 days is considered to be 
a fairly good period of turnover. One rather simple 
method of analyzing the turnover of accounts in place 
of making an individual age analysis is to compare 


your receipts with the total accounts receivable. The 
gross receipts for a given month divided into the total 
accounts receivable will produce the number of months 
required to turn over all of the accounts. If this can 
be accomplished in three to four months, the collection 
procedure can be considered to be reasonably effective. 
Payments on some accounts are necessarily deferred 
over longer periods of time; however, if the average 
turnover is limited to three to four months, there is 
good indication that good collection ratio will be main 
tained. 


Stephen F. O’Connor, Business Manager, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, East St. Louis, Illinois: Age Analysis is very 
useful not only in the doctor’s office but the hospital 
as well, because it will pinpoint danger areas of the 
accounts and more work can be concentrated within 
these areas. It is also useful when charging off accounts 
for bad debts. However, we do not use the Age Analy- 
sis because our procedure is to hold the account for 
six months. If, after our handling of these accounts we 
cannot produce payment, we turn them over to our 
collector. 


John A. Ward, Director of Credit, Lovelace Clinic, 
Albuquerque, New Mevxico: It is just as important to 
have an Age Analysis for a doctor’s office as it is for 
a retail store. The frequency of this analysis would 
depend a great deal as to the amount of your Accounts 
Receivable. Perhaps a semi-annual aging would be suf- 
ficient in most cases. The greatest advantage of an Age 
Analysis is that it serves as a “yardstick” to measure 
the effectivenes of your collection follow-up procedures. 
If the number of accounts in your three-to-six-month 
old brackets show a decided trend upward, then this 
should be a warning to the credit office that a more 
concentrated effort must be made on these accounts. 
If a “flagging” system is used on your accounts, these 
flags can readily be placed on the account card or re 
moved, as the case may be, in view of any change of 
the analysis of the account. Also, the Age Analysis 
can be of great benefit in interviewing the patient con- 
cerning the status of his account. So often he does not 
realize that a portion of his account is three-to-six- 
months old. If this is tactfully pointed out to him, he 
may attempt to pay his past-due portion, and bring 
his account up to a current status. 


Building Materials 
QUESTION 


“I would like to develop some new credit sales pro- 
motions. What ideas can the panel members give me?” 


ANSWER 

Archie C. Norton, Credit Manager, Lyon Lumber 
Company, Decatur, Illinois: In one respect, our busi- 
ness is quite different from the average business, in 
that our customers are “charge in several years cus 
tomers.” Especially if they are building a new home, 
they are in this category. Of course, in recent years we 
have added hardware, paint, etc., which bring repeat 
customers other than our regular contractor trade or 
builders. We classify our trade as consumer or builder 
accounts. To develop sales promotion, we use the radio, 
newspaper advertising, and this year we are mailing 
5,000 catalogs with pictures and prices of our products 
to every seventh name in our local telephone directory. 
We decided to us the mailing list from the telephone 
directory thinking that people who had telephones would 
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be better prospects than taking a list from the city di- 
rectory which includes many more names than the tele- 
phone directory. Our catalog was prepared by the Apollo 
Ad Service, York, Pennsylvania. We also mail letters to 
our accounts that have not been active for two or three 
years. When the account is reopened, we send them a 
“thank you” statement the day we charge the material 
to their account. It is difficult to determine just how 
much this type of promotion pays, but we have had fav- 
orable comment on it. 


General 
QUESTION 


“I have a problem in our salespeople discussing credit 
arrangements with a customer before customer is re- 
ferred to credit office. What can I do to solve this prob- 
»” 


lem? 
ANSWERS 


Hilda Pelice, Office Manager, Charles Taylor and 
Company, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada: In my opin- 
ion, it is necessary for salespeople to discuss credit with 
a customer. A customer usually wants some idea as to 
what credit plans offer before taking time to go to the 
credit office. If a salesclerk is unable to give them this 
information, they may be discouraged from buying and 
shop elsewhere. I would suggest the salespeople be made 
familiar with the Company’s credit policies. They will 
be able to tell customers what the basic credit require- 
ments of the store are—sufficient information to interest 
the customer in contacting credit office. 


Una M. Pearson, Pearson’s Exclusive Food Store, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas: As we all advertise our credit 
facilities and encourage credit business, I presume the 
problem here is the salesperson may be tries to work 
out a satisfactory term arrangement with the customer. 
At any rate, my answer to the problem would be: To 
solve the problem in question I would suggest calling 
a store or sales meeting to educate your salespeople to 
the policy of the firm. Clearly stating they were not to 
discuss credit terms with the customer; but instead to 
explain the credit office will be happy to discuss and 
arrange terms according to the wishes of the customer 
and policy of the store. 


‘Audrey Harness, Little & Taylor Jewelers, Litd., Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada: It is not only the problem of sales- 
people discussing credit terms but going so far as giving 
the customer the impression that their request for credit 
has been authorized before the customer has been re- 
ferred to the credit office, where a correct interview and 
a complete application are taken, before any commitment 
or decision on behalf of the firm may be made as to the 
granting of credit. To solve this problem, the first and 
most important point, is that management must estab- 
lish a strict credit policy, with either the credit manager 
or a trained employee or employees, who are familiar 
with the credit office and accounts receivable proceed- 
ings and having management authority to authorize the 
granting of credit. One of the cardinal rules in manage- 


ee -~—~—~-—"ee, " 
“ Register NOW 


TURN TO page seventeen of this issue of The CREDIT 
WORLD, cut out the registration blank for the Los 
Angeles Conference, fill it in and send it to the Na- 
tional Office NOW. Plan to bring the family too. Send 


‘ the blank in without further delay. 7 
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ment is that all sales personnel should be made fully 
aware as to the firm’s policies and to whom they must 
refer all requests, enquiries and adjustments for credit 
and accounts receivable. Certain set phrases for replies 
by salespeople to customers concerning credit enquiries, 
should be part of the credit policy to avoid misunder- 
standings and confusion. Thus when the customer ar- 
rives at the credit office for the interview, they will not 
have received contradictory or confusing information. 
If during the interview, the customer advises you the 
salesperson has made credit arrangements, it is best to 
overlook the statement and graciously and tactfully sug- 
gest the completion of the application which is necessary 
information for the office records, before you proceed to 
the details of the payments. When this point is reached 
the interviewer then has the opportunity to explain 
credit terms to the customer and that prompt payment 
on all contracts is of the utmost importance. The inter- 
viewer must be able to handle every situation that may 
arise in a manner which will reflect favorably on her 
employer and firm. Basically there is a disadvantage for 
salespeople to discuss credit arrangements with their 
customers due to the difference between sales and credit 
viewpoints. The salespeople and credit sales department 
have, in many respects, similar duties to perform. Both 
strive to treat customers courteously, to sell the firm, and 
to build increased sales. The difference between the two 
departments is that the sales department is to sell mer- 
chandise while the function of the credit office is to pro- 
tect the accounts receivable. Therefore, management 
must have a definite credit policy, which management 
must administrate in an efficient manner for good rela- 
tions between salespeople and credit office for the best 
interest of the firm, and the best interest of the firm 
are the customers and the giod will of the customers. 


Dairy and Baking 


QUESTION 


“My problems seem to arise chiefly with tenants of 
apartment houses and housing projects. Can the panel 
members give me any suggestions?” 


ANSWERS 


W. A. Schenk, Ideal Pure Milk Company, Evansville, 
Indiana: Most every dairy and bakery will have apart- 
ment houses and housing projects on some of their 
routes. We do have some apartments in the better part 
of the city where credit is not too big a problem. How- 
ever, generally speaking, our experience with housing 
projects and apartments has not been too good. The 
customers move too often. Therefore, in locations like 
this we usually sell C.O.D. only, or limit credit to week- 
ly terms. There may be a few cases where we give some 
monthly credit, but very seldom. 


Harry W. McMillan, The Borden Company, Detroit, 
Michigan: Customers living in furnished rooms or per- 
sons served at their places of employment must be sold 
only for cash or tickets. Customers living in city or fed- 
eral housing projects, furnished apartments or trailer 
camps should be served on a one-week basis, if possible. 
This policy allows for flexibility as there are some re- 
sponsible individuals that prefer to reside in furnished 
apartments or trailer camps. As a rule persons living 
in housing projects are in the low income bracket. The 
route salesman and the credit manager should control 
the credit granted on an individual customer basis by 
restricting credit to cash, tickets, one week or more 
as each case should justify. 
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Legislative Committee Meeting—The Legislative 
Committee of N.R.C.A. held its principal annual meet 
ing at the Statler Hotel, Washington, on May 2, 1958 
The committee was honored by the presence of Presi 
dent Eldon L. Taylor of Odgen, Utah. Members attend 
ing included Chairman Clarence E. Wolfinger of Phil 
adelphia, John K. Althaus, Washington, D.C., R. L 
Bruchey, Baltimore, Earle A. Nirmaier, Newark, J. P 
Stedehouder, Washington, Lindley S. Crowder, Gen 
eral Manager-t'reasurer, and John F. Clagett, Washing 
ton Counsel. C. F. Roycroft of Baltimore and R. M 
Severa of New York were unable to be present. 

A number of important problems were considered 
including progress on the booklet on Chapter XIII 
(Wage Earners Provisions of the Bankruptcy Act) 
now in the final draft stage. Among other subjects of 
particular interest were skip tracing practices consid 
ered illegal by the Federal Trade Commission, debt 
pooling or debt adjusting, national garnishment bill, 
bankruptcy amendments, the extension of credit at 
Armed Forces Post Exchanges, consumer credit con 
trols, state laws on carrying charges, and the question 
of a suitable U. S. postage stamp as an appropriate com 
memorative to consumer credit 

The luncheon meeting included some 14 guests, for 
the most part association executives interested in con 
sumer credit problems, and featured a_ stimulating 
though brief program in the form of a short talk by 
the Honorable Edwin L. Covey, Chief of Bankruptcy 
Divisions of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, on the benefits and advantages of Chap 
ter XIII; and a similar talk by Sherman R. Hill, Esq., 
Director of the Bureau of Investigation of the Federal 
Trade Commission, on the Commission’s activities and 
Cease and Desist Orders in regard to deceptive skip 
tracing forms and letters. 


Hoover Commission on Defense Reorganization— 
In the May issue of “Reorganization News,” published 
by the Citizens’ Committee for Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, it is stated that 
President Eisenhower's plan for reorganization of the 
Department of Defense “now becomes the number one 
objective of the Citizens Committee’s climax drive.” 
It is noted that the constitutional principle of civilian 
control over the military is reaffirmed by the Presi 
dent’s plan, and that it “is squarely in accord with 
Hoover Commission recommendations. “This is the most 
important and far-reaching reorganization measure to 
come before Congress since the Unification Act of 1949,” 
the release stated. 

Congressman Brownson (R-Ind.) made the following 
pithy observation to point up the need for more cen- 
tralized authority: that while once we had an Army 
and a Navy, we now have a nine-headed committee for 
a brain composed of an Army Army, and Army Navy 
and an Army Air Force; a Navy Navy, a Navy Ai 


WAY 


Force and a Navy Army; the Air Force Air Force, the 
Air Force Army and the Air Force Navy. 

Parcel Post—The size and weight issue—This matte 
has been pending for some time. (See The Creopr 
Wor.p, February 1954, p. 29 and February 1955, p. 28.) 
While the problem is not likely to be solved in this ses 
sion of Congress, its ultimate solution may have moved 
a step forward. When the Senate received the House 
passed postal rate bill (without mention of parcel post 
size and weight), the Senate committee amended the 
House bill by increasing the present limits to 84 inches 
in length and girth combined. and the weight to 40 
pounds. This was eliminated on the floor of the Senate 
on the ground that parcel post was not germaine to 
the rate bill. But Senator Johnson (D-S. C.), chairman 
of the Senate Post. Office and Civil Service Committee, 
told the Senate that his committee would hold hearings 
“on the weights and measures so everyone who desires 
can be heard.” 


Chapter XIII decision—No one can doubt that a 
Chapter XIII case, successfully concluded, is of definite 
benefit to creditors. Moreover, it is often a benefit t 
employers, especially large industrial employers, who 
through a Chapter XIII proceeding would be relieved 
of the annoyance of attachments and collection letters, 
calls, ete. of creditors of delinquent employees. Its 
greatest benefit however would undoubtedly be to 
the debtor himself, who pays off under strict court 
supervision and is not adjudicated a bankrup* 

Does the Chapter also benefit society in general? 
This question was answered in the affirmative in this 
way by Referee Ronald L. Walker of Los Angeles in 
a recent opinion: “It is of considerable sociological 
benefit to society at large, as well as to the individual 
and his family, if he can be rehabilitated and maintained 
or restored to a financially stable position in the com 
munity.” 


Senator Byrd defines his political philosophy—tin a 
recent speech Senator Byrd stopped the crowd by ob 
serving: “I am a liberal—I am a liberal based on fiscal 
conservatism. I am not reactionary. I know we cannot 
turn the clock backward. But I want progress made on 
a sound basis.” 


Manufacturers’ sales dollar bigger than ever: but 
smaller profits show how inflation robs—Joint Federal 
Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Com 
mission report on U. S. manufacturing reveals sales 
for the full year 1957 were $320 billion, up $12.8 billion 
(of inflated dollars) over 1956. But profits after taxes 
in 1957 stood at $15.4 billion, $700 million below 1956 
FTC release of April 25, 1958 noted: “The decline in 
prefits reflected a narrowing of the profit margin as 
costs and expenses continued, in each quarter of 1957, 
to absorb an increasingly larger portion of the sales 
dollar.” (Italics supplied.) 
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LEONARD BERRY 


LL SUCCESSFUL business letters persuade some- 

one to do something willingly. No matter what the 
purpose of the letter, the objective is the same—to 
influence the reader to favorable action on our sugges- 
tion. 

Technical skill is necessary, of course, but more 
urgently, the writer must have a genuine willingness 
to understand the reader’s problems and have a sincere 
desire to help him solve them. This calls for right 
attitudes. 

Credit department correspondents are salesmen and 
saleswomen. They are selling the advantages of using 
credit services paying bills promptly selling 
solutions to adjustment problems . selling the store 
generally as a mighty good place in which to trade. 

The priceless ingredient of a selling letter is the sales 
attitude of the writer. 

Perhaps you, as a credit department correspondent, 
occasionally get the feeling of being in a rut, so far 
as your letters are concerned. I know I do. Month 
after month, year after year, we write the same old 
letters about the same old problems. We long for some 
startling, novel or exciting way of getting our ideas 
across to our readers. You know what I mean, pieces 
of string, paper clips, humorous sketches, clever quips, 
and the like. 

Authorities on letter writing agree that tricks and 
stunts may have advantages sometimes, but for the 
most part, they place reliance on words. Words that 
present a selling message. Words that appeal to the 
heart. Words that reach a person on his level of under- 
standing. Words that motivate him to agree with the 
message of the letter. 

Tricks and stunts have a way of backfiring, as many 
of us have learned to our chagrin. Often what we 
thought clever and sparkling turned out to have an 
entirely different effect on the reader. What we thought 
humor turned out to be only irritating to the reader. 
The trick we thought cute was considered childish or 
undignified. 

Writing successful letters is a matter of communi- 
cating .. . of getting close to the reader. Think of the 
reader first, last and all the time. Have sincere attitudes 
of friendly, helpful service. Find warm, optimistic, 
encouraging words with which to bring your attitudes 
to life. Start your letter with a YOU approach. 

Does this work with collection letters, you ask? 
Certainly. So many collection letters sound fretful, 
peevish. One can almost hear the whine in them. What 
is the effect on the reader? You answer that! 

The key word in collections, as in all other parts of 
credit office correspondence, is salesmanship. Instead 
of writing collection letters in the same old dreary way, 
using worn-out clichés, parroting the same old refrain, 
regard the debtor as a sales prospect. Try to see the 
debtor in your mind’s eye, discover all you can about 
him, understand his particular circumstances and back- 
ground. Then, sell him on the advantages of paying the 
bill. 
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With one kind of customer, the well-established per 
son with excellent background and reputation, but who 
has temporarily encountered tough going, cordiality 
and sincerity would be the tone most likely to succeed. 
The letter should indicate the consideration and co 
operation the store is willingly offering. Help that 
person in his hour of need. 

At the other extreme, the debtor with a record of 
slowness, with you and with others, one of those bor 
derline accounts we all take on at times, here a 
different tone is necessary. This person needs leade1 
ship. The facts of credit life must be pointed out to 
him. A rather stern note must be sounded. Accepting 
credit service also imposes a responsibility on the 
buyer. What has been purchased must be paid for. 
This debtor has to be straightened out 

So with all other credit office correspondence, write 
to people, not to numbers. Look at the letter-writing 
situation through the reader’s eyes. Find the points 
on which to focus your salesmanship. 


This Month's Illustrations p> —» 


Illustration No. 1. Here we show the brochure de 
veloped by Dean Ashby, Manager Credit Sales, The 
Fair, Fort Worth, Texas announcing the new, conven- 
ient truly modern Option Charge Account offered by 
his store. Because of the great interest in this increas- 
ingly popular type of credit account, we thought you 
would like to see the brochure in full detail. In connec- 
tion with this, please read Mr. Ashby’s article on page 
29 of this issue of The Crepir Wortp. This brochure is 
pink and white and is a self-mailer. Bulk rate postage is 
used. Expertly prepared and presented. 

Illustration No. 2. This letter was sent in by Urgel 
E. Fournier, F. D. McKendall Lumber Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island after he had read the article on 
page 26 February, 1958 Creprr Worvp. In that article, 
the problem of declining an application for credit was 
discussed. This is an excellent letter which handles a 
most difficult situation with courtesy and brevity. We 
are always delighted when members take the time and 
trouble to send their successful letters to us. 

Illustration No. 3. Here is an attractive little credit 
sales promotion device. This card is sent by Welek 
Fabrics, who have a down-town location as well as 
two stores in suburban St. Louis. A friendly selling 
letter enclosing the card urges the reader to take ad- 
vantage of the helpfulness and conveniences of using 
a charge account, both for personal and telephone 
shopping. 

Illustration No. 4. When in Muscatine, Iowa recently, 
I was impressed with the modern Installment Loan 
Department of the Muscatine Bank and Trust Company 
This letter, signed by A. W. Lucht, manager of the 
department, has a friendly, helpful tone and should 
make the borrower feel pleased to be doing business 
with a progressive and human institution. 


educated. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Gadsden, Alabama 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Associa 
tion of Gadsden, Gadsden, Alabama, the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected: President, Earl Meador, 
Peoples Furniture Company; First Vice President, 
Maurice Hoffman, Hoffman Jewelry Company; Second 
Vice President, Leonard Johnson, Duncan’s Clothing 
Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, Henry G. Harry, 
Credit Bureau of Gadsden. Directors: George Barnett, 
Ross-Gramling Furniture Company; A. W. Ryan, Leon 
Jones Electric Company; Iva Lee Mosely, B. F. Good- 
rich Store; Carl McClain, Sherwin-Williams Company; 
C. T. Bugg, Bugg Furniture Company; P. Koss, Leeds 
Jewelers; W. C. Tallent, Beacon Loan and Discount 
Company; and Lila Parker, Alabama Finance Company. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


At the annual meeting of the Credit Bureau of Salt 
Lake City, Salt Lake City, Utah, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Winston Jones, 
Strevell Paterson Finance Company; Vice President, 
Hugh Bunnell, Morrison-Merrill & Company; Treas- 
urer, Ralph Trane, Daynes Music Company; and Execu- 
tive Vice President and Secretary, William S. Asper, 
Credit Bureau of Salt Lake. Directors: D. E. Ostler, 
Walker Bank & Trust Company; Larry Shaw, Makoff’s; 
Winston Jones and Clary Crooks, Newspaper Agency 
Corporation; James Rieben, First Security Bank of 
Utah, N. A.; Kenneth Matheson, Tri-State Lumber 
Company; and Orson Richins, Prudential Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 


Anniston, Alabama 

Shown below are the new officers and directors of 
the Anniston Retail Credit Men’s Association, Anniston, 
Alabama. The city is 75 years old this year and the 
credit men are honoring this occasion by the beards 
that are apparent in the picture. Seated, left to right, 
are: William Coleman, First National Bank, Vice Pres- 
ident; James Goss, Sears, Roebuck and Co., President; 
and Al Strickland, Economy Auto Store, Secretary 
Treasurer. Standing, front row, left to right, are: Earl 
Harvey; Everett Phillips; Clarence Hammond; Luther 
Lott; William Bates; and Fred Steipp. Rear row, left to 
right, are: Clyde Wynn; William Simmons; Lawrence 
Clemente; Jack Williams; John Gilbert; and John 
Bigger. 
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La Jolla, California 


At the annual meeting of the La Jolla Credit Associa 
tion, La Jolla, California, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Harlow G. Cady, 
La Jolla Stationers; Vice President, Robert F. Burns, 
Burns Drugs; and Secretary-Manager, Thelma R. Hite, 
La Jolla Credit Association. Miss Hite succeeds Amy E. 
White, Secretary-Manager for the past 17 years. Direc 
tors: F. D. Bonvillain, Stevenson’s, Inc.; Lorine 
Mounce, Fancy Pantry; F. Frank Zriebiec, United 
States National Bank; Robert C. Watts, R. C. Watts 
Company; and Kirk Sellew, La Jolla Federal Savings 
& Loan. 


Newark, New Jersey 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, John A. 
Schauer, Garden State Credit Bureau; First Vice Presi 
dent, Raymond W. Wolfe, Mechanics Finance Company; 
Second Vice President, Alfred S. Roberts, Kresge 
Newark Department Store; Treasurer, William Moser, 
E. A. Kirch & Company; and Executive Secretary, 
William E. Dunkinson, Jr., East Orange, New Jersey. 
Directors: Alfred Schrama, National State Bank; Ken 
neth Compton, Plainfield Trust Company; William 
Demarest, Credit Bureau of Greater Newark; Robert J 
O’Hagan, L. Bamberger & Company; and Mrs. Marie 
March, L. Bamberger & Company. Counsel is Mervin 
G. Wiener, Past President. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Smith Retail 
Credit Association, Fort Smith, Arkansas, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, George 
Westbrook, Merchants Bank; Vice President, Mrs. Jesse 
Irvin, Holt-Krock Clinic; Treasurer, Gene Braun, First 
National Bank; and Secretary-Manager, Hugo Seel 
binder, Credit Bureau. Directors: Earnest Westfall, 
Real Estate Company; Paul Freeman, S. & Q Clothiers; 
Wendell Chambers, Ross Motor Company; Edna Short, 
King’s Clothing Store; Babe Cialone, Automobile Fi- 
nance Company; A. C. Jaggers, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company; Jim Hall, City National Bank; and 
Edward Davis, Bennett Furniture Company. 


New York, New York 
The new officers and directors of the Associated 
Retail Credit Man of New York, New York, New York, 
are: President, John T. McCaffery, A. Sulka & Company; 
Vice President Sigmund R. Trotta, Brooks Brothers; 
and Secretary, R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York. Directors: Fred W. Dornhoefer, Franklin 
Simon & Company; Ray Doyle, Peck & Peck; Joseph P. 
Garcia, Bonwit Teller & Company; James M. Malloy, 
Abraham & Straus; Chester Schlanger, Gimbel Broth- 
ers; Rex L. Smith, Sunrise Coal Company; Jack Hecht, 
B. Gertz, Inc.; Joseph M. Jentis, Bloomingdale Broth- 

ers; and Joseph P. Searing, W & J Sloane 





Merchandising Credit Through Window Displays 


NE of the most striking developments in a store’s 
merchandising has been the emergence of “all 
types of charge accounts” as full-fledged and sharp 
edged tools for building store sales volume. Actually, 


retail credit accommodations have passed through three 
stages of development in reaching their present exist 
ence as full-fledged merchandising tools for stores 
These are the nuisance stage, the privilege stage, and 
the necessity stage. 

But now merchandising executives realized that 
while an account might still be a “privilege” and that 
the store was receiving a favor in terms of increased 
sales and not extending a favor every time one was 
opened. Thus, retail credit accommodations reached the 
culmination of their development as a merchandising 
tool in becoming a “necessity” to most retail merchan 
dising establishments which depended on volume for a 
profitable existence 

Larger stores across the country now number thei 
accounts in hundreds of thousands instead of just 
thousands. The volume of charge business has exceeded 
that of cash business. The credit operation has become 
more streamlined to expedite credit extension. Now 
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that credit accommodations have moved into “big time 


and become a “necessity,” so has their promotion and 
acquisition 
Top management today is vitally concerned with this 
major problem of stimulating demand for merchandise 
The credit department plays an important role in 
creating the avenue whereby the consuming public 
may secure this merchandise id thus stimulate the 
markets. You must gear your credit department to do 
a booming credit business; do it fast and on a safe 
basis. Today we must have objectives, not objections 
to credit sales 
Competitive selling takes imagination to attract and 
keep customers. Business in general must not be bound 
and shackled to its own traditions. Because we do not 
sell to a fixed audience but to a constantly passing 
parade, the credit department can use a medium which 
every store has to let customers know by seeing, 
namely, the display windows, which have always been 
used in the past to display merchandise. Why not use 
these same windows to display your credit department 
(Turn to “Displays.” page 31.) 


— 
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Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 
Minutes of Annual Meeting 


THE MEETING was called to order by President 
W. J. Thomson at 10:15 a.m., Monday, February 17, 
1958. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the 
minutes of the last meeting were adopted as published. 

The President’s Report, as appended to these minutes 
was adopted as read. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s Report as appended to 
these minutes was adopted as read. 

The President appointed Thomas Downie chairman of 
the Nominations Committee, and N. F. Belleperche 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 

The recommendations of the Board of Directors, were 
approved as follows: 

That four issues of Crepirwise be published during 
1958, each Unit to be provided with a copy of each 
issue for each membership in good standing with the 
National Association. 

That $3,000 be provided for the support of the Na- 
tional Office in 1958. 

That the bursary of $100 be provided in 1958 to the 
Canadian Credit Institute. 


Unit Activities 

Outstanding Unit activities reported at the Annual 
Meeting included an outline of the difficulties sur- 
mounted by the Montreal Unit in having Provincial 
Legislation (Bill 12) amended to be much less arduous 
to Credit Granters than the original presentation. Wind- 
sor Unit has been developing a statistics project to 
report monthly the collection percentages attained by 
their members. It is expected that this will become a 
national project along the lines of the Windsor develop 
ment. Windsor Unit also reported a highly successful 
school essay contest during Credit Education Week in 
1957. The Vancouver Unit featured an educational 
course for credit granter personnel with 114 diplomas 
being presented. The course was directed by Harold 
Evans. The Unit also took advantage of Credit Educa- 
tion Week to publicize their activities and increase 
consumer understanding of the Buy Wisely—Pay 
Promptly campaign. Members of the Vancouver Unit 
assisted in re-activating the Credit Granter Unit in 
Nanaimo during the year. 

Mr. Thomson introduced the retiring President of 
Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, N. K. Gateson 
who reported that during the year he had enjoyed 
teaming up with Mr. Thomson to assist in having two 
new Credit Granter Units started. Mr. Gateson an- 
nounced that ACBofC would be pleased to underwrite 
half the cost of the four issues of CrepITWIsE to be 
published during 1958. He thanked the Credit Granters 
for their grant of $3,000 towards the support of the 
National Office and announced that the credit bureaus 
would be making every effort to encourage member 
ships in the National Association from areas where no 
organized credit granter unit has as yet been estab 
lished. 


President Thomson presented gavels to the presidents 
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of three new Units formed during 1957: Lionel Pelchat, 
President of the Credit Granters’ Association of 
Chicoutimi; H. N. Hertz, President of the Credit 
Granters’ Association of Cornwall; H. E. Armstrong, 
President of the Credit Granters’ Association of Sarnia 

Mr. Thomson expressed regrets that Frank Lacroix, 
retiring president of the Credit Granters’ Association 
of Trois-Rivieres was unable to attend the Annual 
Meeting through illness, and that the Past President’s 
Plaque is being forwarded to the Unit for presentation 
at a later date. 

The Nominating Committee presented the nominees 
recommended to hold office during the coming year as 
follows: Andrew B. Gillespie, Vancouver; Harold Kent, 
Edmonton; W. H. Martin, Regina (2nd Vice President); 
O. M. Day, Winnipeg; N. F. Belleperche, Windsor (Presi 
dent); Norman Morphy, Ottawa; J. W. Wilson, Montreal; 
Louis Morin, Quebec (1st Vice President); R. E. Chap 
man, Halifax; Boyd MacGregor, Moncton; W. J. Thom 
son, Immediate Past President; Thos. Downie, Honour 
ary Secretary-Treasurer; A. Bullied, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; L. S. Crowder, St. Louis, Mo., Director-at-large 
John Paterson, Toronto, Director-at-large; S. French, St 
John’s Nfid. Inter Association Representative 

The Chair called for nominations from the floor, there 
being none, the nominees were declared to serve as 
officers and directors for the coming vear. 

In turning over the gavel to Mr. Belleperche, retiring 
President Thomson thanked the Directors who served 
under him, and the National Office Staff for their assist 
ance during the year. Mr. Thomson expressed the feel 
ing that with the support of the credit bureaus in 
extending the facilities of our Association to those who 
are credit granters in fact, though are not members of 
organized Units, the future of the Credit Granters’ 
Association of Canada will be assured on a more com 
prehensive and national basis. Mr. Thomson expressed 
his appreciation to the credit bureau managers fo1 
their effort, and particularly to Mr. Gateson for his 
personal assistance with the project. 

President Honored 

Before accepting his new office, Mr. Belleperche 
presented to Mr. Thomson, on behalf of the officers 
directors and members of the Association, the Past 
President’s Plaque signifying the dedication and effort 
expended by him during his term as President 

Mr. Belleperche expressed the feelings of the dele 
gates, that in addition to being an outstanding meeting 
and conference, the blueprint and planning outlined 
by Mr. Thomson in his report and keynote address 
presented the Association with an objective method of 
procedure never before provided by a President to 
assure the Association’s development and growth. Mr 
Belleperche assured the retiring President that all 
members were very much indebted to him and sincerely 
appreciated all he had done for the Association in the 
past, and particularly during the term as President. 

Mr. Belleperche expressed his thanks for the honour 
bestowed on him, and the opportunity to continue the 














s “DISPLAYS” 
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and thus acquaint the buying public with the many 
advantages of using your credit facilities? 

Such an idea, put into practice during the months 
ahead, changing the window frequently, will create an 
added use of credit and thereby stimulate business. It 
will prove to be most educational and informative to 
the average customers and create a better understand 





projects and endeavors of preceding Presidents. He 
asked for the cooperation of the Directors, and partic 
ularly the Presidents of the various Units who are 
Honourary Directors—because, only through aggressive 
promotion of the Association’s aims at the Unit level 
can a National Association progress and grow. 

Mr. Belleperche invited the delegates to visit Wind 
sor for the Annual Meeting in 1959 as guests of the 
Windsor Unit. The dates will be announced later to 
coincide with the meeting of Associated Credit Bureaus 
of Canada. 

Mr. Thomson moved a sincere vote of thanks to Louis 
Morin, the chairman of the Conference, and his com 
mittee, and to Damian Dore, manager of the Credit 
Bureau of Quebec for the outstanding conference 
planned and arranged with meticulous detail to pro 
vide the delegates with a maximum benefit from the 
conference sessions. The hospitality always evident, and 
the excellent coordination of events on the program 
were appreciated by each delegate. The Committee 
arranging activities for guests was especially com- 
mended in Mr. Thomson’s remarks, as rounding out a 
most successful gathering and the best Annual Meeting 
and Canadian Consumer Credit Conference ever held 
by the Association. 

Rene Helen of the Montreal Unit expressed thanks to 
Mr. Thomson and the outgoing Directors for the mar 
velous work they accomplished during the year. 

S. French, President-elect of Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada thanked E. L. Silver for the invita 
tlon to Windsor for the 1959 Conference, and extended 
the thanks to the Credit Granters’ Association of Wind 
sor also. 

Louis Morin, expressed the feeling of satisfaction 
experienced by his committee in knowing that the 
delegates had benefited from a worthwhile conference 
and enjoyed themselves in the few off-duty hours when 
they were able to take part in the Bonhomme Carnival 
celebrations. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:45 p.m. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1958. 


ing of the use of credit. Many of your customers are 
aware of the accommodations granted by the diversi 
fied types of credit that you extend; however, unless 
this is brought to their attention constantly, it may be 
that they would overlook the convenience of credit ac 
counts and not purchase the maximum amount when 
shopping. 

The use of credit accommodations is a merchandising 
device having convenience as its major attraction. Just 
as we provide escalators, elevators, shopping services 
and other conveniences to attract and hold our cus 
tomers’ patronage and good will, so do we supply and 
urge the use of credit accommodations. 

Incidentally, while payment for credit accommodation 
is technically an “expense” as far as accounting proce 
dure is concerned, it is better to think of it as an 
investment in new business. It is also an “expense’”’ to 
advertise, and set up window and floor displays for 
merchandise, but store sales would drop substantially 
if such investment “expense” were discontinued 

The possession of credit accommodations make people 
more “store-conscious.” This is reflected in better 
reading of newspaper ads by people who have accounts 
in the store doing the advertising. It is also reflected 
in the increased conversion of “lookers” or “shoppers” 
into “buyers” when they are brought into the store 
through advertising and window displays 

By supplying a continually increasing list of “store 
conscious” people, credit accommodations thus increase 
the scope of normal sales promotion both intensively 
and extensively. 

In the face of many pressures, all types of account 
convenience become more and more of a selling tool 
to build and maintain store sales volume. Once this 
factor is recognized, it is but a short step to the realiza 
tion that window displays of all types of accounts is 
also a necessity which should be as much a part of 
merchandising policy as price lines, quality standards, 
advertising, floor and window displays of merchandise, 
and other devices designed to attract and hold in 
creased sales volume. So, why not use window displays 
to sell credit? 

Shown on page 29 is a picture of one of our window 
displays selling credit. The brochure used in connection 
with our Option Plan Account is illustrated in this 
issue of The Creptr Wortp on page 27. Note also that 
an announcement concerning National Retail Credit 
Week was given a prominent spot in the window 
Dean Ashby, Credit Sales Manager, The Fair, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 








a “TRENDS” 


(Beginning on Page 6.) a 








ministration in the days of the New 


Deal. 
Slowly, but subtly a sense of in 
flation will seep through the public The needle 


consciousness. Higher and higher 
spending is itself inflationary. In- 
creased Government spending leads 
to bidding up of wages, costs, and 
prices, and the fever quickly spreads 
throughout the economy. Free 
spending may be like the patent 
medicine cure that promises too 


ple warm up to inflation. They like 
the idea of having more money, even 
though it may not buy more. 

deficit financing 
will be welcomed, illusory and hol 
low as its kick may be. It will ac 
company a consciousness that spend 
ing for the cold war is again in full not yet occurred. For 1958 as 
swing and that there is an inflation whole, therefore, the grim face of 
ary bias in our economy. This will 


exact time at which the reversal of 
the declining cycle will take place 
We know that it takes time for new 
defense spending to filter through 
and for a shift in public sentiment 
to take place. We know that ad 
justments in many industries have 


a 


recession will be in the ascendance 


much too soon, but people prefer it 
to the bitter pill of deflation. Peo 


spur consumer spending, and the re 
plenishment of business inventories. 
No one can accurately predict the 


And only in the last quarter of this 
year will signs be evident of the 
turn in the business cycle. Ke 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 











NOTHER YEAR in the existence of the National Retail 

Credit Association is drawing to a close. I wish to thank 
all of you fine people in this credit fraternity for a year that 
has been memorable and for the wonderful cooperation you 
have given to me. Although the recession has slowed ow 
membership growth slightly, we have held our own and have 
continued a steady growth in services and good will. 

Ihe friendship and pleasant relations between our organ 
izations, and those of our related groups, is marvelous, and 
it is my sincere hope that it may continue through the years. 

During the past year it has been my privilege to visit with 
many of you at your District Conferences and I am sorry that 
I could not have been able to visit all of the twelve district 
meetings. | have met so many wonderful people that I find 
it is impossible to remember them all, so should I fail to 
recognize you immediately when I see you at our Forty 
Fourth Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 
in Los Angeles, July 13-16, 1958, please introduce yourselt 


and let us remain always the best of friends. 


La- 
President 


National Retail Credit Association 











Educating the Credit Customer 











credit is money 


Keep your credit safe for tomorrow 


Use your credit-—as a 
buying convenience — and 
pay all bills promptly each 


month or as agreed. 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This spoce is 


for Local Association signature to be set by you 











HERE IS A NEW and striking addition to our ever- 
increasing range of newspaper advertisements. This 
one carries a strong and convincing collection mes- 
sage. Pay promptly newspaper advertising brings sure 
results in improved credit conditions. Many communi- 
ties are finding that a steady year-round program of 


publicity is a sound investment. In these days especial- 
ly, when collections are somewhat difficult, consumer 
education as to the necessity for prompt payment of all 
obligations becomes urgently necessary. Try this ad 
in a test run. You will be pleased with the results. 
Size 554” x 87%”. Price is $3.00 per mat. 





NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 





C-1 Yellow, Blue and White C.2 White and Black 


Thite and Black 


Stickers are shown at 
two-thirds actual size. 


Prices are: 


500 E 
> Red, White and Blue 1,000 ; C.7 Chartreuse and Black 


1,000 (assorted) » & 

Write today for free sam- 
ple kit showing full line of 
these effective collection 
aids. 


C.8 Red and Black P.3 White and Blue 


Y Check These Six Statements 


Mr. Manager of Credit Sales 


and you must agree that by using N.R.C.A.’s 
new collection stickers, you will be assured: 


|. That your customer will receive the collection no- w 4. That collections will be faster. Customers pay the 
tice early. firm who makes the first request. 


2. That time will be saved. Many more hundreds of 5. That sales will be promoted. Customer deals with 
accounts can be handled during the day. the firm where her account is liquid. 


3. That money will be saved by reducing cost of writ- 6. That your customer will not object to an inoffensive 
ing expensive form notices. yet persuasive reminder. 


Another service o 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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